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In 1953 


These New Adoptions 
Have Been Added — 


CLASS A 
Eastern League 


Sally League 


CLASS B 
Big State League 
Three | League 


IN 1952 


These Leagues 
Used the RO — 
CLASS B 
Carolina League 
CLASS C 
Cotton States League 
Longhorn League 
Western Association 


CLASS D 
K.O.M. League 
M.O.¥V. League 
Sooner League 
Coastal Plain League 
Georgia-Florida League 
Kitty League 
Mountain States League 
Western Carolina League 
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SPALDING J5"V_ 


a sure-fingered hall-handling 


@ Pitch-outs, hand-offs, target passes — today’s 
game puts a special premium on sure-fingered 
ball-handling — makes the famous ‘Spalding 
J5-V an even greater standout over the field. 
It’s the overwhelming choice for leading classics 
and bowl games. 

















Coaches say no other ball compares with the 
J5-V for ease, accuracy and confidence in hand- 
ling. Specially selected leather, tanned by an 
exclusive Spalding process gives J5-V its distinc- 
tive “feel”, its deep-pebbled sure-grip surface. 
Superior workmanship, laboratory controls 
guarantee perfect balance, rugged dependability. 





First-quality Football Equipment 





Maximum safety plus freedom of action 
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There are a number of major batting faults which are shown in 
the article on pages 6-12. Ted Williams is not an illustration of 
these faults, for as our engraver pointed out, if Williams has 
batting faults, heaven help the opposing pitchers if he corrects 


these faults when he gets out of the service. 
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Niagara Massage 
Speeds Recovery 
of Injured Players 


Reduces and prevents injuries, relieves nervous 


tension, loosens taut muscles, helps prevent 


muscular atrophy after injury 


IAGARA of Adamsville, Pa., 

has developed a unique and 

highly efficient line of me- 
chanical massage 1 geese A 
radically-design patented 
motor develops a revolutio 
three-way (hoctbundel-vertiont- 
circular) mechanical pulsation. 
This action is an invaluable aid 
in stimulating circulation to aid 
in the healing of sprains, fractures, 
charley horses, and many other 
bone and muscle injuries. 

After a season’s testing of 
Niagara equipment at Massillon 
(Ohio) High School, Football 
Coach Chuck Mather stated, ‘““We 
had fewer injuries this season 
than any I can remember.” (Not 
a single Massillon player missed 
a, kes gs arley horse!) 

Howard Waite, Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Panthers, i is 
a pioneer in the use of Niagara 
Massage as a general conditioning 
aid and as a method of reducing 





injured time among his athletes. 
Mr. Waite uses two Niagara Port- 
able Sets, an Orthopedic Adaptor, 
and a Triple Table. 

Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, has experi- 
enced outstanding success with 
aa, equipment in speeding 
the healing of fractures and cer- 
tain types of spinal injuries. 

The Niagara Hand Unit and 
the All-Purpose Cushion are sold 
together as a portable set. This 
can be used right at the players’ 
bench where it is available for 
use on charley horses, sprains, etc., 
the instant they develop! 

The Orthopedic Adaptor is an 
accessory to the Hand Unit. It 
applies soothing, beneficial mas- 
sage direct to injured elbows, 
knees, wrists, ankles, etc. 

Prices of Niagara Mechanical 
Massage equipment are surpris- 
ingly reasonable when compared 
to other therapeutic equipment. 


TRIPLE TABLE for all-over massage. Cushions adjust to fit contours of body. 
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PORTABLE SET consists of Niagara Hand 
Unit and All-Purpose Cushion. 





RALPH KINER demonstrates how he uses 
his Portable Niagara Massage Set to loosen 
taut muscles and ease pre-game tension. 





ORTHOPEDIC ADAPTOR used with Hand 
Unit for spot massage on injured elbow, 
knee, wrist, ankle, etc. 


The 2-Unit Portable Set (Hand 
Unit and Cushion) sells for only 
$159.00. The Orthopedic Adaptor, 
a “must” for every trainer, is a 
mere $22.50. The large profes- 
sional Triple Table is $515.00. 

More and more of the top ath- 
letic teams are recognizing the 
value of Niagara equipment as a 
wonderful nag arse aid. If 
you, too, are interested in equip- 
ping your teams with the finest 
in massage equipment, write to 
Niagara, Adamsville, Pa. You 
may send coupon, ‘below, for 
further information or to place 
an order. 
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0 Send me additional information on Niagara ! 

| Massage for athletes. | 

| © I wish to order the following: | 
Portable Sets ($159.00) 

| 

| Orthopedic Adaptors ($22.50) | 

I ! 

| ! 

I 

I 

I 

! 
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Triple Tables ($515.00) 
I’ve attached shipping and billing instructions. 














Action 
Competition 
and 
Individual Skill! 


You gain them all for your 
physical education or gym 
program with TRAMPOLIN- 
ING by 


NissEN 


The creators of America’s 
First standard 


TRAMPOLINE" 


are designing and engineer- 
ing a Trampoline to give you 
maximum effectiveness of op- 
eration and utmost durability. 





Gj 


Trampy Says: “Beats Me!” 


NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 
PARTS - ACCESSORIES 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 


New! Junior Trampoline 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


‘Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S&S. Pat. Office 


200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Dee  é6§o§ 
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EESE Williams is the dean of New 

Jersey football coaches, having 
completed his thirty-third season at 
Pingry School . . . The Massachusetts 
State Principals Association has lim- 
ited next season’s football card to 
nine games, with the season officially 
closing no later than Thanksgiving 
Day . . . The number of football fa- 
talities this last season in high school 
play was the lowest for the past few 
years. The five fatal injuries averag- 
ed out at seven-tenths of one for each 
100,000 participants . . . Wes Fesler, 
in discussing the unjust criticism foot- 
ball coaches are forced to take from a 
certain segment of the population, re- 
lated the following incident. As Wes 
tells it, it was in the waning minutes 
of the California-Ohio State Rose 
Bowl game when Wes sent in an end 
and back with a view to attempting a 
field goal to break the 14-14 tie. The 
end was to relieve the field goal kick- 
er who was an offensive end and the 
back was a part of the center, hold- 
er, kicker combination they had 
worked with all season. Much to 
Wes’ consternation the two trotted 
back out of the game with the 
announcement that the boys wanted 
to try for the two yards necessary for 
the first down. Wes sent the two 
backs into the game, acquiring as he 
did so a five yard penalty for delaying 
the game. At this point the radio an- 
nouncer told the listening world what 
an intelligent coach that Fesler was 
for taking a deliberate penalty in or- 
der to have a better angle for the 
kick. As history knows, the kick was 
good and Fesler returned home to a 
hero’s welcome and mountains of con- 
gratulatory letters and_ telegrams. 
Among the congratulatory messages 
was a letter which went something 
like this. “Enclosed please find a 
dime for which go buy some cheese 
and take it down the hole with you — 
you rat. Anyone who would use tac- 
tics such as you did to win a game is 
a disgrace to the Big Ten.” 


OHNNY VAUGHT, who guided 
Mississippi to the Sugar Bowl, has 
had coaching or playing experience 


with practically all the major offenses, 
except the straight T. Playing at 
T.C.U. under the late Francis Sch- 
midt, he became acquainted with the 
spread. Under Bear Wolf at North 
Carolina, he used the single and 
double wing. During the war at 
North Carolina Pre-Flight under 
Jimmy Crowley, they used the Notre 
Dame system, and later at Corpus 
Christi, under Moon Mullins, he be- 
came acquainted with the split T. 
Incidentally, Johnny Vaught will be 
one of the instructors at the Texas 
Coaching School this summer .. . 
Bruce Drake’s Oklahoma teams have 
competed in nine NCAA basketball 
play-off games, winning 6 and losing 
3. The three defeats were at the 
hand of ultimate champions, Ore- 
gon in 1939, Wyoming in 1943, and 
Holy Cross in 1947 . . . When Joe 
Glander, Oklahoma swimming coach 
and football trainer, resigned recent- 
ly to go to Idaho, Ken Rawlinson, 
trainer at Lafayette, was hired to re- 
place him. 
. ” * 

ELDOM has any school so com- 

pletely dominated a sport as has 
Iowa State in Big Seven swimming 
circles. In twenty years of confer- 
ence swimming meets, Iowa State has 
won 15, and finished second the oth- 
er five years. What is more, Iowa 
State has not lost a conference dual 
meet since 1941. The same domina- 
tion is not true in indoor track where 
out of 60 possible meet records against 
this year’s opponents only 8 are held 
by Ames athletes . . . There are a 
number of brother acts in coaching, 
but at the present time few instances 
where the brothers are at the same 
school. One of these exceptions is 
the combination of John and Eddie 
O’Donnell at Yale. John is wrestling 
coach and Eddie is head trainer. Ed- 
die recently collaborated with the 
Seamless Rubber Company on the 
excellent text Strapping of Athletes. 
Coaches may secure this book free of 
charge . . . Bob Burnett, successor to 
Everett Dean as basketball coach at 
Stanford, holds the Navy Cross for 
action as a pilot in the battle of the 
Phillippine Sea. 
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The gym at Towson High School, Towson, Maryland, fea- 
ve tures five Porter 217B ‘‘Hoistaway”’ Basketball Backstops 
ll which may be hoisted to the ceiling to make room for 

other activities. Porter 237B All-Steel Fan-Shaped Back- 
ig boards are used. Towson also has Porter gymnasium 

apparatus including climbing ropes, horizontal bar and 
1e gym mats, 
e- 
id . . . 
De at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 
-h 
it- + “ 
n, 
C ATIaNTIC § Say 

| ] 
e Go from Maine down the Atlantic Seaboard . . . cut back 
- diagonally to the District of Columbia . . . then return. Here 
. in the Atlantic States as elsewhere, wherever you go all over 
wi America, you'll find Porter basketball backstop equipment 
7 and gymnasium apparatus in use in the leading schools, 
a universities, clubs and community houses. It’s not difficult 
7 to find out why! Porter equipment meets the highest stand- 
.- ards of quality—and Porter service is prompt, intelligent 
e and eager to please you. 
st 
d 
a EQUIPPING A GYM? 
If you are equipping an existing building or planning a 
.S new one, Porter engineers can be helpful to you. Years 
of experience in solving installation problems of broad 

e variety qualify them to counsel wisely. No obligation. 
: Write today. 
is 
e 
“ 
|. 
2 PORTER 
“ THE J. E. CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 
. Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
t CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 W. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York: 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
r 
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N all probability the most difficult 

job which confronts any baseball 
coach or manager és that of develop 
ing hitters. It is most unfortunate 
that these same batters who are mere 
boys at the plate and men in the field 
come to the coach’s attention and un- 
der his direction after developing cer- 
tain peculiar batting faults as young- 
sters. These faults are acquired and 
ingrained through years of sand lot 
play. Sometimes they can be correct- 
ed or at least alleviated. It takes con- 
siderable time, effort, and patience 
on the part of both the coach and the 
student to produce recognizable re- 
sults. However, before corrective 
measures can be taken, the coach must 
be able to diagnose the difficulty o 
fault that the batter has‘ acquired at 
the plate. 

After scouting, coaching, and teach- 
ing over 5,000 boys a year for the past 
10 years, we have found that the most 
frequent batting faults can be placed 
in certain categories. These are class- 
ed as major batting faults which are 


DO 


Take a 
short 
stride 


@ sms 
DONT 


Overstride 











Major Batting Faults 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 











most common among sand lot and 
high school players. 


The Overstrider — Series A 


The batter who overstrides stands 
with his feet fairly close together and 
takes a long stride forward with his 
front foot toward the pitch. Some 
batters take this long stride in order 
to gain more body momentum into 
the ball. The long stride would be 
all right if the hurler were only throw- 
ing one type of pitch, or if we knew 
definitely which pitch was being de- 
livered. The error in taking the long 
stride is that body momentum and 
action cannot be slowed down or 
changed once the stride is started. 
Since it is most difficult to stop or 
change long body momentum once 
it has started, the overstrider looks 
silly at the plate if he does not get his 
pitch. In most cases the pitch is the 
fast ball. Overstriders have a most 
difficult time hitting breaking pitches 
such as the curve ball and change-of- 
pace because their body momentum 
has carried too far forward. In other 
words, overstriding of the front or 
striding foot creates an excessive body 


6 


balance which is too far forward to 
have the bat meet or time the pitch 
accurately. 


Hit with the 
weight over 


the ball of 
the stride foot 


@ SHRIES 8 
DONT 


Be an 


off-the-heels 
hitter 
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On the other hand, a wide stance 
followed by a short stride, keeps the 
body momentum in balance so that 
the arms do the work in swinging the 
bat into and through the ball, regard- 
less of the type of pitch or speed of 
the pitch. 


Back Steppers 


Back steppers take two steps in the 
batting process, each step being in an 
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opposite direction. They step back 


toward the catcher with the rear foot 
as the ball is being delivered toward 
the plate, and then step forward with 
the front foot as they start the for- 
ward swing of the bat. 


This initial 
step with the back foot toward the 
catcher is unnecessary and throws the 
body out of hitting balance. . Further- 
more, it throws the body weight back- 
ward at a time when it should be coil- 
ed, steady, and ready to spring for- 
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ward toward the ball. 


Off-the-Heels Hitters —Series B 
Some batters are so anxious to pull 
the ball that they find themselves 
pulling or turning their bodies toward 
their power field by lifting their toes 
slightly and pivoting on their heels. 
In this way they get the bat around 
faster, but only for an inside pitch. 
Since the body is being spun or pulled 














around quickly by a heel pivot, the 
bat must follow. Thus, the bat is 
being pulled around faster, but at the 
same time it is being pulled away 
from the plate thus making it exceed- 
ingly difficult to hit any pitch on the 
outside half of the plate. Also, con- 
siderable batting power is lost since 
the body power in off-the-heels hitters 
is pulling away from the pitcher, and 
toward foul territory. Off-the-heels 
hitters pull both their body weight 











and the bat away from the plate. 

In proper hitting, the weight should 
be over the balls of the feet, instead 
of on the heels, with the body weight 
into and over the pitched ball. 


Upper Cutters — Series C 


Upper cutters appear frequently in 
baseball today. They are the types 
of batters who swing at the ball in 
an upward arc. This swing may be 
due to the home run craze so preva- 
lent today. Yet, one must remember 
that changing a batting style so that 
it will result in hitting the long ball 
is dangerous unless it i¢ done by ex- 
perienced professional players. There 
are far too many batters today who 
are going for the long ball when they 
should be just trying to level off the 
bat into the ball. This has resulted 
in too many uppercut swingers who 
leave a definite weakness in so doing. 
The upper cutter is usually a sucker 
for the high inside pitch. Since the 
bat is definitely being swung upward, 
it lifts the ball upward into a high fly. 
Excessive power must be used to pro- 
pel the fly over the fence. The great 
majority of players do not have this 
excessive power. Furthermore, when 
playing in open fields as most boys 
do, it is foolish to uppercut for the 
long ball when outfielders can play 
as deep as they desire. 


The Bat Pusher 


This type of batter does not use his 
arms and wrists with enough author- 
ity and emphasis in swinging the bat. 
He does not whip or throw. the bat 
into the pitched ball. Most bat push- 
ers are also body pushers. They do 
not explode the body action forward 
with a sharp, smooth, quick dynamic 
surge, but use a slow body and arm 
push forward into and toward the 
pitch. Bat pushers are usually “powd- 
er puff” hitters, because they have no 
power behind the swing. Asa result, 
when they do hit the ball, it does not 
ring sharply off the bat, but is pro- 
pelled weakly toward or over the in- 
field. Bat pushers, because of their 
slower swing, are poor “pull hitters,” 
and should be played defensively to- 
ward the opposite field. 

The fault may be corrected by 
“breaking the wrists” earlier on the 
forward swing of the bat into the 
pitched ball. 


Head Bobbers — Series D 
Head bobbers lose sight of the pitch 


ed ball as it approaches the plate be- 
cause of a bobbing motion with their 


DO 


Level off 
the bat on 


bat in 


uppercut 
fashion 


DO 


Keep the head 
firm and still 
on the stride 


@ Sms D 





Bob the head 
with the 
stride 


DO 


Start the 
swing from the 
batting position 


@ smis £ 
DONT 


Dip the bat 
when ready 
to swing 





DON'T Same 
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heads as they stride. This bobbing 
motion creates an up and down vision- 
ary focus which is contrary to the 
smooth horizontal vision necessary to 
create a clear image of the approach- 
ing ball. 

Head bobbing itself stems from an 
upward surge or push off the rear 
leg to start the stride of the front foot. 
This upward rear leg drive raises the 
head and visionary plane which then 
drops down quickly as the stride or 
forward foot drops to the ground as 
the swing is started. Since the swing 
follows the stride, it also follows a 
rough visionary plane which makes it 
difficult to see the ball clearly in its 
entire path to the plate. 

Head bobbers should practice a 
smooth forward drive off the rear leg, 
with a low flat, short stride following. 
Smooth leg and body action involv- 
ing a minimum of body motion should 
result in a minimum of head move- 
ment. 


Bat Dippers — Series E 


This type of batter dips or drops his 
hands and bat downward as the pitch- 
ed ball is approaching the plate. Some- 
times the rear shoulder dips down- 
ward to facilitate this faulty action. 
Thus, there is a resulting upward 
swing and a definite bat lift into the 
ball. Again, a weakness is created 
against the high inside or outside 
pitch because under these circum- 
stances the bat cannot level off on the 
ball. 

Bat dipping is really a gross exag- 
geration of the “cocking of the wrists” 
preparatory to the swing. Since the 
hands are brought upward to their 
original position after completing the 
dip, this dip then is just wasted action, 
and should be eliminated entirely. 

Bat dippers should practice swing- 
ing the bat forward from its starting 
position without any hand or wrist 
dip whatsoever. Practicing this cor- 
rective exercise in front of a mirror 
should help the individual by allow- 
ing him to see his own mistake. 


Lazy Wrist Hitters 


Lazy wrists are sometimes weak 
wrists. They do not pull or whip the 
bat around fast enough. As a result, 
this type of batter hits consistently to 
the opposite field, and does not take 
advantage of his natural power. 

A lazy or weak wrist hitter should 
do wrist and finger strengthening ex- 
ercises such as squeezing a rubber ball 
daily, or working on a hand cable or 
spring exerciser. He should also prac- 
tice tightening his wrists quicker and 
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DO 


SERIES F 
DON'T | 


Bea 
foot-in-the-bucket 
hitter 


more vigorously on the forward swing 
of the bat into the ball. 


Foot-in-the-Bucket Hitters — Series F 
Foot-in-the-bucket hitters are devel- 
oped through fear. They are fearful 


lest they be hit by a pitched ball. Due 
to their inexperience, these hitters be- 


DO 


Swing with 
free loose 
hip rotation 


SERIES 
DONT 


Lock or 
restrict hip 
rotation 


lieve that by pulling the stride foot 
and body away from the plate they 
are protecting themselves against be- 
ing hit by the pitched ball. This is 
true in part, but in this process of 
body protection it becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult to reach the ball while 
swinging at it. Furthermore, this type 
of hitter may be accidentally hit by a 
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pitched ball just the same as any other 


type of hitter. 

Many corrective measures have been 
tried against this batting fault. Most 
of these corrective measures have been 
unsuccessful. Since successful batting 
is a contest between the pitcher and 
the batter the matter of courageous 
effort plays an important role. 
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We have found in a great numbe1 
of cases that a boy who fears the most 
has experienced the least. Most foot- 
in-the-bucket hitters have never been 
hit by a pitched ball. They let their 
imaginations run away with their 
fears, and become increasingly afraid 
while at the plate. These batters have 
to be hit once, and this can be done 




















during batting practice, to allay their 
fears and agony. 


Hip Lockers — Series G 


A loose, free, easy rotating hip ac- 
tion is necessary in good batting. Yet, 
many batters lock the front hip action 
during the swing of the bat so that 




















IM SMILGOFF’s article on Major 

Batting Fauits with the accom- 
panying “do” and “don’t” se- 
quence pictures is a first in the an- 
nals of athletic literature. Smilgoff 
is well qualified to handle the sub- 
ject since he is a highly successful 
high schaal coach as well as a 
major league scout. In addition, 
he conductes a baseball coaching 
school during the summer. 


most of the body power is lost in bat- 
ting. Moreover, it is difficult to pull 
the ball toward the power side with 
limited hip action. Also, the value of 
the follow-through is lost. 

The forward or front hip action 
becomes limited or locked when the 
front foot is close to the plate with 
the toe turned in, and with the rear 
foot about twice that distance away 
from the plate. It is the turned in 
front toe which primarily locks the 
hip action from its maximum freedom 
of rotation. A secondary factor is the 
closeness of the front or stride foot 
toward the plate. 

Turning the front toe toward the 
pitcher opens the hip action, and 
creates opportunity for an easy, free 
body action with maximum body pow- 
er into the swing. 


Head Turners 


These hitters appear frequently. 
They make the mistake of turning 
their heads with the accompanying 
swing of the bat instead of keeping 
their heads steady with eyes following 
the ball into the bat. Head turrters 
do not see the ball meet the bat. They 
watch the ball up to a point — that 
point where the head and eyes begin 
to turn or pull away from the ball 
as the bat is being swung forward 
They swing the bat for the place 
where they last saw the ball on its 
way to the plate. Head turners can- 
not have batting success comparable 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Pre-Game Psychology 


By ELAM R. HILL 


Athletic Director, Edison High School, Fresno, California 


+6 Y team is in excellent physical 

condition for the champion- 
ship game; if I had another month to 
prepare for the contest I could not 
hope to put a better conditioned team 
on the floor. All I need to do now 
is to get the boys together in the dress- 
ing room, give them the old pep talk, 
and send them onto the court—they’ll 
win all right.” 

As we listened to these optimistic 
remarks made by a young coach of 
our acquaintance we should like to 
have said to him: “Yes, coach, your 
team is obviously in excellent physical 
condition, their mechanics are good, 
and you have accomplished an out- 
standing job of teaching the funda- 
mentals df the game. There is, how- 
ever, one important point which we 
are not certain you have taken care 
of. Are you sure in your own mind 
that this group of boys believes they 
will win the contest? If not, look out! 
You may be in for a miserable eve- 
ning.” 

Many coaches, especially those who 
are inexperienced, are so intent upon 
stressing the physical and mechanical 
aspects of the game that the equally 
important factors of emotional and 
mental conditioning are oftentimes 
neglected. 

Successful coaches everywhere and 
in every sport are rapidly becoming 
aware of the fact that athletic con- 
tests as played today are not merely 
physical contests in which the team 
possessing the greater physical prow- 
ess and mechanical skill necessarily 
emerge the victor. 

The huge crowds, the unparalleled 
public interest in athletic contests, 
and the resultant pressure upon the 
athlete means only one thing: no 
longer can a thinking coach look upon 
a contest as though it were a game of 
twenty-one played in the back yard, 
or a game of work-up played in a vac- 
ant lot. Today’s athletic contests, 
interscholastic as well as intercolle- 
giate, are highly emotional affairs in 
which steady nerves and emotional 
stability are prime prerequisites for 
victory. 

“A man is made mostly of spirit, and 
when the spirit is gone the flesh avail- 
eth little.” The man who first rec- 
ognized this truth was not, perhaps, 
alluding to.athletes or to athletic con- 
tests; its great truth is, nevertheless, 
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quite applicable to the field of sports 
and to the athletes who participate in 
them. 

There is an intangible factor in 
mental conditioning which may be 
termed the team mental-set; this fac- 
tor represents the composite team 
mind, attitude or spirit. Most ex- 
perienced coaches recognize the exist- 
ence and the importance of this fac- 
tor, which is difficult to define, and 
do everything within their power to 
prepare and condition this mental-set 
for every contest. Permitting a team 
to enter a contest emotionally and 
mentally unconditioned is considered 
by many coaches as grave a coaching 
sin as allowing a team to go upon 
the playing field poorly conditioned 
physically. 

One may reply at this point: “There 
is no doubt about what you say, 
coach, about the importance of pre- 
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paring a team psychologically for its 
contests, but I am no psychologist — 
I do not understand the intricacies of 
human behavior — how am I to apply 
these principles you speak of so glib- 
ly?” 
"The coach who recognizes the im- 
portance of the psychological ap- 
proach is well on his way to the appli- 
cation of these important influences. 
That no one knows all the answers to 
the application of psychology to the 
coaching field goes without saying; 
we certainly approach the subject 
with profound humility. There are, 
however, a few basic principles which 
a number of coaches are successfully 
applying throughout the country, and 
which any coach may apply with a de- 
gree of success, if he will but take the 
time to do so. 

Some of the basic principles of 


mental conditioning which are being 
used are as follows: 

1. First, and most important, is the 
recognition of the fact that, other 
things being equal, the team or the 
individual who has been better pre- 
pared mentally for the contest will 
win. 

2. Once a team or an individual has 
entered a contest with faulty mental 
conditioning, nothing short of a mir- 
acle can alter this mental state and 
defeat is virtually a certainty. A 
team’s mental-set is seldom altered 
once a game is under way. 

3. Contrary to common practice, 
the psychological preparation of a 
team or an individual for an athletic 
contest can rarely be accomplished 
through the medium of the pre-game 
pep talk. If a coach depends solely 
upon this one dramatic appeal to 
change a faulty mental-set he will 
meet with disappointment. The 
mental state is not prone to adjusting 
on such short notice. An appeal dir- 
ectly prior to a contest, because-of the 
emotional atmosphere in which it is 
given, can rarely appeal to anything 
but the emotions. Establishment of 
a winning mental-set must be a rela- 
tively prolonged and rational proce- 
dure to be truly effective. The last 
minute pep talk does have its place 
in the total procedure of mental con- 
ditioning. Its place, however, is 
climatic in nature and emotional in 
appeal; it can seldom alter a faulty 
mental-set; this must be done over a 
period of time and by the use of var- 
lous means. 

4. From one to four weeks should 
be devoted to the mental preparation 
of a team’s mental-set for a contest. 
The length of time that should be em- 
ployed depends upon the importance 
of the impending encounter, the dif- 
ficulty of the intervening games up to 
the date of the important contest, and 
the condition or health of the compo- 
site team mental-set at the time of the 
season when ‘the administrations are 
initiated for any particular contest. 

5. It is just as grave a coaching sin 
to send a team that is mentally un- 
conditioned into a contest as it is to 
send a team into a game physically 
unconditioned, and the results in 
either case can be equally disastrous. 

6. There is no standard or common 

(Continued on page 47) 
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By WARREN R. JOHNSON 





How Good Are Pre-Competition Super-Foods? 


Department of Physical Education, University of Maryland 


NE of the most intriguing and 

recurrent schemes in sports com- 
petition has been that of administer- 
ing certain super-foods to athletes in 
order to improve their subsequent 
speed and/or endurance performance. 
As a matter of fact, for many years 
coaches and athletes have been on 
the lookout for high energy or other 
special foods which were not open to 
the suspicion of “drugs”. From time 
to time one food substance or another 
is heralded as being especially valua- 
ble to athletes, but virtually all of 
these are discarded when they do not 
live up to expectations in actual ath- 
letic action. 

Sugars. Probably no substance has 
appeared so persistently as a possible 
super-food before competition in ath- 
letics as one type or another of sugar 
— usually in the form of glucose, dex- 
trose or sucrose. (The various sugars 
eventually reduce to glucose, which is 
“blood sugar,” the fuel of muscular 
activity). It stands to reason that 
since sugar is muscle fuel, its abun- 
dant availability during strenuous ac- 
tivity is essential; for this reason, some 
of the best coaches have considered 
relatively large sugar intake up to 
within an hour or so of competition 
to be quite beneficial. 

Experimental evidence on the value 
of sugar to improve performance is 
conflicting. Most of the carefully 
controlled research has involved the 
use of the stationary bicycle or a 
treadmill and for the most part in- 
dicates that under laboratory condi- 
tions, ingestion of sugars does not af- 
fect accomplishment. Later in this 
article a study will be described in 
which the effects of sugar were tested 
throughout a season by a champion 
team of runners. 

Blood Alkalinizers. Blood alkalin- 
zers in the form of citrus juices 
(orange, etc.) baking soda, soybean 
products, etc., have attracted consider- 
able attention as safe super-foods. The 
logic behind the use of: these sub- 
stances is that if they are available in 
unusual quantity in the blood as buff- 
ers, they can neutralize the acids 
which are formed during muscular 
exertion and which are associated 
with fatigue. 

The experimental evidence seems to 
support the above reasoning. As a 
noteworthy example, in 1937 the Ger- 
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man physiologist, Dennig, reported 
evidence which indicated strongly 
that: (1) artificial acidification prior 
to endurance running enduced much 
earlier exhaustion that was encounter- 
ed under normal conditions, (2) alk- 
alinizing of the body before endur- 
ance running or bicycling greatly ex- 
tended performance before complete 
exhaustion — by 30 per cent to 100 
per cent — and (3) alkalinizing of the 
body before exercise reduced the time 
necessary for recovery after exhaus- 
tion.} 

Certain of Dennig’s findings were 
highly suggestive, athletically speak- 
ing, to say the least. By way of illus- 
tration, he reported having had his 
subjects undergo a conditioning pro- 
gram on the stationary bicycle. There 
was an initial period of irregular but 
gradual improvement in accomplish- 
ment, “ . until after about six 
weeks a fairly regular optimum was 
reached. When the persons under ex- 
perimentation took alkaline-produc- 
ing salts between times, then each 
time on these days the accomplish- 
ment was very much better; the per- 
sons under experiment could run 
twice as long at the same speed before 
they became exhausted.” 

“The experiments were continued 
with many changes on ten persons. 
They all showed clearly an increase 
of accomplishment of from 30 per 
cent to 100 per cent, and none of the 


1Dennig’s material may be found in his 
paper: “Upon the Increase of Physical Capa- 
city for Accomplishment Through Making 
Adjustments in the Acid-Base Household,” 
German Weekly Medical Journal, 63,733, 
1937. Appreciation is expressed to Mr. Ed- 
son Nyswander for his excellent translation 
of this difficult scientific report. 





ten persons showed contrary results.” 

In these early studies, sodium bica 
bonate (baking soda) was used. In 
subsequent studies, the same extra- 
ordinary results were obtained by the 
use of sodium citrate. However, both 
of these substances have the propert 
of tending to cause the body to re 
tain water. Further experiments show 
ed that there was no relationship be 
tween water retention and increased 
accomplishment. Testing of the el- 
fects of calcium salts, which have the 
reverse effect of causing water to be 
expelled, eliminated retention or ex 
pulsion of water as being the causa 
tive agent in improved performance. 

A major source of possible experi 
mental error was the psychological 
effect of suggestion. Dennig reason 
ed that if a subject thought that he 
should perform better under certain 
conditions, he would be more inclin 
ed to do so. For this reason, the sub 
jects were never informed as to what 
was expected to result from their tak- 
ing the various substances, nor, in- 
deed, did they know what they were 
eating. 

At the conclusion of his paper, Den- 
nig raised certain very important 
questions regarding the application 
of his findings to actual competitive 
sports situations: “. . . it must be in- 
vestigated whether or not the acid-al- 
kaline household is already in a con- 
dition for the highest possible accom- 
plishment with trained athletes or 
whether or not a further increase in 
accomplishment is also to be obtain- 
ed here, as in the case of our partially 
trained or totally untrained subjects.” 
Furthermore, the motivation to 
achieve in the experimental versus the 
sports situation was not taken into 
account in these German experiments. 
Schneider and Karpovich have point 
ed up the failure of experimental 
work in this connection to provide 
for the effects of emotional excitation 
upon muscular exertion.” 

We necessarily conclude that find- 
ings in the laboratory need not be the 
same as those revealed in actual com- 
petition. The research to be des- 
cribed now represents an effort to get 
at this question of what are the effects 
of these particular so-called super- 

(Continued on page 51) 
2E. Schneider and P. Karpovich, Physiology 
of Muscular Activity, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1948. 
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Special Problems of the Track Coach 


RACK coaching has a great many 

things in common with the coach- 
ing of the so-called team sports such 
as football, basketball, and baseball. 
However, there are many phases of 
coaching track that vary sharply with 
the coaching of group games. It is 
with these marked variations that this 
article hopes to deal. 

In the beginning, the track coach 
is usually handicapped in his early 
preparation for handling the sport. 
By the very nature of football, basket- 
ball, and baseball a successful player 
learns most of the fundamental tech- 
niques of the games, such as blocking, 
tackling, dribbling, shooting, passing, 
catching, etc. Ths is not true in track. 
The college track star in the pole vault 
may become imbued with a love of 
the sport and choose a coaching pro- 
fession, but when he meets his first 
squad he will usually find that he 
knows very little about the other 
events such as hurdling, distance run- 
ning, and shot putting. 

The physical education departments 
in most colleges today have theory 
courses for boys who are majoring in 
athletic coaching. Our experience, 
however, has been that the emphasis 
in these courses has been on basket- 
ball and football, while the more di- 
versified sport of track is usually giv- 
en adick and a promise. The little 
time which is devoted to track and 
field theory is usually in the class- 
room and not on the field where ac- 
tual supervised experience in learn- 
ing individual skills is very valuable. 


This explains why the high school 
superintendent or the college athletic 
director has an extremely small field 
to select from when he makes a sin- 
cere effort to hire a qualified track 
coach. As in other things in life, 
money talks, and track, baseball, 
swimming, tennis, and golf too often 
are relegated to a token place in the 
program. However, we would like to 
stress at this point that track has been 
successfully promoted in many com- 
munities to the point where gate re- 
ceipts from large crowds has resulted. 
It is our firm belief that this can be 
done in most communities if the ad- 
ministration so desires and competent 
supervision is employed. Crowd ap- 
peal in track has been proven many 
times by the success of the Eastern 
indoor circuit where capacity crowds 
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overflow the large sports arenas in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, and Chicago to see the 
champions perform. In the outdoor 
season many fine crowds attend the 
various relay carnivals in track-mind- 
ed communities throughout the coun- 
try. The promotion of this interest 
is a full topic in itself and we will 
pause here only to say that the 
promptness with which the meet is 
executed, good public relations, plus 
a colorful staging of the occasion are 
vital factors in the success of such 
ventures. 

Secondly, when the football and 
basketball coaches assume their duties 
in a typical American community, 
they will find a long tradition in their 
sports. Youngsters have grown up 
watching large crowds at football and 
basketball games staged in carefully 
constructed gymnasia and large stadia 
with well laid out gridirons. Every 
boy wants to be an all-American half- 
back or a basketball star. The early 
turnouts are no problem for these 
coaches. 

More often than not, track has been 
neglected. A handful of boys will re- 
port for the squad; the athletic budget 
has provided a few sweat suits. There 
may be spikes but usually the candi- 
date will furnish his own. Perhaps 
there is a track around the football 
field. There may be a hole in the 
ground which has been used for a 
jumping pit. Certainly in a good 
many cases the facilities will warrant 
some attention. We have always been 


a firm believer that the practice and 
playing facilities have a tremendous 
influence on the success of any game. 
In no sport is the playing area so 
important or as much of a personal 
burden upon the coach as it is in 
track. It takes a real artist to have 
a track ready for the day of competi- 
tion and only in a very small per- 
centage of the schools do we find this 
phase of the sport highly developed. 
True, it is ideal if the community can 
afford a standard cinder track and 
runway with cement curbs. However, 
the lack of these cannot be used as an 
excuse by an energetic track coach be- 
cause if the desire is there and the 
back muscles are strong, almost any 
surface can be leveled, rolled, lined, 
and sprinkled until it has. a business- 
like look when the competitors ar- 
rive. 

Jumping take-offs can be made ac- 
ceptable with a little attention and 
the sawdust, shavings, sand, and the 
potato bags, necessary for high class 
pits, are available almost everywhere. 
While commercially built metal jump- 
ing standards are highly desirable they 
can be improvised in any school car- 
penter shop. One of the most tedious 
jobs prior to each meet has been the 
lining of the track. This has now 
been simplified by a commercialized 
marker which puts down all the lines 
in one 30-minute operation. 

I suppose there have been few track 
coaches, who on the day before a meet 
have not envied the football and bas- 
ketball coaches, where two to four 
officials are hired, a ball is tossed out, 
and the game is on. In contrast, a 
well-run track meet requires the serv- 
ices of 15 to 25 officials: We are 
proud to say that it is traditional in 
this country for track officials to serve 
wthout pay, and we have always con- 
sidered this loyalty of old track men 
to their sport as one of the bright spots 
in an era of commercialized amateur- 
ism where people do things only in 
terms of the amount of pay. 

In our experience, we have known 
scores of men who have driven 200 
miles on a dozen occasions each year 
to act as track officials, entirely at 
their own expense, and they would 
have been hurt had they not been in- 
vited on each occasion. We had an 
experience recently in assembling a 
squad of 100 officials for the Willa- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Our Stand on Television 


Lead that it is generally accepted that the 
NCAA'S policy of restricted television is a suc- 
cess, and the agreement is pretty general that it is, 
it might be wise to trace our stand on the matter. 

In February 1948 we said:~“Television is too 
young and as yet not widely enough adopted to 
ascertain which argument (increase the number of 
fans or hurt attendance) is correct. ‘Television 
should be given a fair trial.” 

In May of the next year this column said: “If it 
is clearly proven that television hurts attendance, 
we of the Athletic Journal stand ready to fight a 
television ban of school and college athletic con- 
tests. 

The following September we expressed our con- 
cern for the high schools and small colleges when 
we said: “The Notre Dames, California’s et al will 
receive compensation, but what of the Slippery 
Rocks and Valley Highs?” 

A year later in 1950 we said: “The actions of 
dollar-wise sports promoters and certain college 
conferences in banning television have only served 
to further convince us we are right in believing 
television will affect gate receipts.” 

In January 1951 we devoted the greater part of 
this column to quotations from leading authorities 
on the effect of television on attendance. 

The next month, after the Dallas convention 
voted for the restricted television program, we con- 
cluded our discussion of the program by saying: “It 
may be that a ban on live telecasts is not the answer, 
but whatever the answer may be, we of the Athletic 
Journal will not sit by and let television of games 
by a few big universities kill off football and the 
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other sports in the high schools and small colleges. 
That is for sure.” 

Last year at this time we said: “In 1949 we be- 
became alarmed at what we feared would happen to 
attendance and urged that a ban on live television 
be adopted. Certainly nothing has transpired to 
cause us to change our opinion.” 

We have repeated these excerpts from our edi 
torials because we want our readers to see that there 
has not been any change in our thinking in regard 
to the television matter. At the same time, we 
think they are entitled to know the reversal of 
thinking taken by another coaching magazine. 

In May 1950 this particular publication said: 
“The only sports events that ‘TV may kill are the 
mediocre attractions. As far as we're concerned, 
that’s justifiable homicide.” 

We are glad to see that this magazine, at long 
last, no longer considers it justifiable homicide to 
kill off the sports in small schools, for in December 
1952 they said: “Without control, it can spell 
murder to too many of the nation’s high schools 
and colleges.” 

In May 1950 this particular publication said: 
“Remember how radio was supposed to kill base- 
ball? It did nothing of the sort. Instead it created 
any number of new fans.” 

By December 1952 this view had changed as in- 
dicated: “The anti-control people might also con- 
sider how TV (and to a lesser extent radio) is slowly 
throttling minor league baseball.” 


Many Football Fields 
Need Attention 


T HROUGH the years we have discussed in this 
column the utter disregard a number of 
schools show toward their athletic fields. We 
would like to pass along to our readers the views 
of Mr. Cliff B. Fagan, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Association, on the subject 
as outlined in his state’s bulletin for December. 
“For a considerable period of time we have been 
very distressed by the seeming disregard and inat- 
tention given to some of the areas used for football. 
All too frequently established safety measures are 
ignored as far as the football field is concerned. 
Some schools have a cinder track cutting through 
the football field. Frequently schools have metal 
pipes protruding through the ground to midfield. 
Many schools have obstructions that are virtually 
up to the sidelines and many schools have fences 
surrounding the field which constitute a definite 
hazard to players who run or are forced out of 
bounds. There are enough physical hazards in- 
herent in the contact game of football without sup- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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plying the Sales Angle to Sports 


By JOHN C. FOTI 


Athletic Director, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


N most cities, the high schools de- 

pend upon the financial returns 
from football and basketball to carry 
the entire sports program. During 
the last few years, receipts in the two 
money sports dwindled to a point 
where the sports program had to be 
curtailed in one of two ways — either 
the sport was dropped or the num- 
ber of participants was curtailed. 

In Milwaukee, our twelve high 
schools sponsor football, cross coun- 
try, basketball, track, tennis, golf, 
wrestling, gymnastics, swimming, and 
baseball. ‘The returns from football 
supported the entire program. The 
basketball returns were in the deficit 
column. Some of the schools had 
dropped cross country, gymmastics, 
tennis, golf, wrestling, and baseball 
_because of a shortage of funds. 

Our city has an Athletic Council, 
and this organization undertook the 
study of how we could solve our ath- 
letic financial troubles. The govern- 
ment gave us the first boost by elimi- 
nating the admission tax on all high 
school sports, except wrestling. We 
fail to understand why the admission 
tax on wrestling was not eliminated. 
A sports promotion committee was 
formed and many suggestions were 
made which have been put into ef- 
fect and now show beneficial results. 
For the record, as a result of putting 
some of these suggestions ‘into use, 
our last basketbal! season ended in 
the black. 

We believe that each school should 
have a sports bulletin board featur- 
ing highlights of the entire confer- 
ence. Within each school there 
should be a group that will promote 
the sports program. This may be in 
the form of a council or a representa- 
tive from each of the various groups 
within the school system. 

In most schools a public address 
system is a common piece of equip- 
ment. As related to sports, this public 
address system should be used to give 
regular announcements of sports fea- 
tures for the week, the season, and the 
year. Since our schools are becoming 
the centers of more and more adult 
gatherings, the public address system 
should keep parents informed of the 
sport activities in which their child- 
ren are participating. In order to 
make more interesting announce- 
ments, it should be the duty of the 
Athletic Department, with the co-op- 
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eration of the Speech Department, 
to have better trained and competent 
announcers. 

Many sport leaders are beginning 
to stress the need to conduct clinics 
for the purpose of instructing and in- 
teresting the sport followers. In a 
survey conducted in our city recently, 
students indicated that a lack of un- 
derstanding of some of the major 
points of a sport was their reason for 
not participating in the activity. 
These clinics may be conducted or of- 
fered as a regular auditorium pro- 
gram or during a noon hour chat by 
the coach. Students of the neighbor- 
ing grade schools may be invited to 
come to the high school to learn 
about sports. If the grade schools 
have adequate facilities, the high 
school coach may go to their build- 
ings and conduct these clinics. In 
addition, it would be quite worth- 
while to show movies on the sports of 
a not too scientific nature and use a 
coach as commentator. These clinics 
could also go to the adult groups in 
a community such as the P.T.A., the 
alumni and lettermen groups, and the 
interested business men. 

In addition to the pep rallies, which 
will run during regular seasons, a 
school might conduct what is refer- 
red to as a-kick-off rally at the open- 
ing of each sport season. These kick- 
off rallies give the sports a good send- 
off. 

It is becoming more important 
that we “dress up” our games, con- 
duct interesting programs between 
halves, and provide facilities and con- 
veniences for sports features. 

The schools have barely touched or 
scratched the advertising surface in 





HE problem of sports promo- 

iion and increased revenue is 
as serious on the high school level 
as it is on the college level. John 
Foti, athletic director at Rufus King 
High School in Milwaukee, de- 
scribes the method used by the 
schools of the city in attacking the 
problem. That the system was suc- 
cessful is indicated by the fact that 
the conference operated in the 
black this past fall as opposed to 
the previous year when it lost 
money. 











regard to the promotion of the ath- 
letic programs. In addition to the 
regular programs and individual leaf- 
lets that the schools supply, they 
would find radio stations and news- 
papers eager to assist them in keep- 
ing sports audiences informed, if the 
schools would supply interesting in- 
formation and speakers as the need 
arises. 

We have found that schools which 
promote good sport programs, and 
keep their audiences informed and 
interested in the sport activities, will 
have fewer difficulties in promotion 
and good spectator control. 

In regard to a schedule, and by that 
we refer to an all-school schedule, it 
behooves each school and each con- 
ference to avoid schedule conflicts by 
requesting or providing for specific 
date reservations far in advance. Also 
of importance in scheduling, is the 
necessity of keeping a school calendar 
on a long-term basis, to avoid sched- 


uling two major events for the same 


time. 

In communities where there is a 
group of schools which operate as a 
league or a conference, the govern- 
ing body of the league or conference 
may play a big role in the promotion 
of sports. We believe that this cen- 
tral body can purchase posters in 
large quantities at a saving in price 
and distribute them to the member 
schools. The central office can also 
advertise in streetcars and buses. 

Each league or conference as well 
as each school should gather statisti- 
cal information early in the season 
and early each week, in order to furn- 
ish the local newspaper and radio 
people with interesting information 
on the sports conducted in the mem- 
ber schools. In addition to these sta- 
tistical reports, the special features of 
the schedule of the week may be 
stressed or pointed out to these same 
agencies. These conferences might 
borrow the ideas or plans from the 
city circuits in providing data out of 
season, as well as in season. ‘This 
data should be re'vased in order to 
keep interest high throughout the 
year. 

The conference commissioner or 
governing bodies should be the lead- 
ers in the promotion of ticket sales. 
They could gain the assistance of the 
many local groups, particularly the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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SAG-PROOF HINGES 










STRONGER 























Rugged 
3-knuckle hinges, / FRAMES 
with 3/16 op, bottom 5 
semi-recessed and sides of 
pins, are made of frame are 
14-gauge steel die-formed 
both welded and channel - 


shaped steel, 

electrically welded into a 
single rigid unit that 
Stays square 


bolted into place. 












STURDY BOTTOMS 


Compare this 
feature with 
ordinary lockers! 
Bottoms won't 
break or sag. 
Return flange of 
bottom rests on 
steel frame to 
which it is securely bolted. 

















Only Medart 
Lockers have this 
patented pick-proof 
| “dual latch” mechanism 
74 concealed in the lock 
4tod channel. It's 
J pre-locking, positive 
in action whether door 
is slammed or gently 
closed. 













ADJUSTABLE 
LEGS 


/ 
/ Heavy malleable iron 
im front legs are 

adjustable up or 


\ down to 
compensate for 
0 r CA rs unevenness 
of floors, and 
E XTRA spaced for easy 
SE AT SE 


Service Maia : 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Medart Lockers are never built down 

to a price, but always up to a standard — a standard that 
guarantees many extra years of rugged service, lower maintenance, 
better appearance — and far-above-average tamper-proof, 
pilfer-proof security. 



















MEDART 
LOCKERS 

..» all standard types 
and sizes, recessed 


and free standing, are 
built by Medart. 








Virtually every feature now considered a ‘‘must’’ in the modern 
steel locker was originated and perfected by Medart — and Medart 
is still the only locker that includes them all. None are better 
engineered, or better constructed of better materials. 





Rely on Medart’s 80 years of experience — for unmatched value — 
and for expert help in solving the most complicated locker problem. 


BASKET 


seh For Catalog SHELVING 












-.. in both 
3560 DE KALB STREET permanent and 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. sv. tovis is, missouri pertabl tyes, 
Werle Ouly Complete Stugle Seerce Por Gayemmasisans FE gutponent note aatat 
& Fost- year-after-year 
Som'seas Dohel Shaving Grae'neoes | Barhotye '"appusten' "= ‘bol Seerenoanes| "Equipment ™ service. 
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What High School Coaches Want at Coaching Schools 


§ bey o> are many methods which 
a coach may employ to gain addi- 
tional knowledge of his profession. He 
should read professional literature, 
make use of films or other visual aids 
now on the market, and attend games 
and athletic contests. 

A coaching school is one of the ways 
offered to help coaches gain addition- 
al information. This phase of our 
‘siege has expanded surprisingly 
ast since World War II. Today 
coaches travel hundreds of miles to 
attend the clinic of their choice. 

There have been two schools of 
thought among coaches concerning 
the value of such schools. The first 
group believes that coaching schools 
are a waste of time, but others believe 
them to be helpful and worthwhile. 

The information contained in this 
article is based on the opinions of 162 
high school coaches in sixteen Middle 
Western states who attended a coach- 
ing clinic in 1950 in one of the fol- 
lowing states: Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, or Iowa. Each coach 
has attended an average of eight 
coaching schools. 

The survey showed August to be 
the most popular month to hold a 
clinic, with June and July as second 
and third choices respectively. Many 
coaches who attend summer school or 
have other positions are not as free 
during the earlier months of summer 
as they are in August. It was sug- 
gested that the length of a coaching 
school should be from three to five 
days, and the college campus was con- 
sidered a more desirable site than 
either a vacation resort or a large city. 

It has been said that a good coach 
can lay out his system and still win, 
but most coaches do not seem to ac- 
cept this theory. The greatest num- 
ber of criticisms of a coaching school 
are about the speakers: 1) Coaches feel 
the speakers are inclined to withhold 
information. 2) Many lectures are not 
applicable to the high school level of 
coaching. 3) Too often the speaker's 
material is not well organized. 4) Too 
much time is spent entertaining. 
Those coaches who support coaching 
schools do so because: 1) Their asso- 
ciations and discussions in bull ses- 
sions with fellow coaches have been 
most worthwhile. 2) They enjoyed 
getting new ideas. 3) Their own be- 
liefs were confirmed and this reviéw 
provided new zest for the coming year. 
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By BOB WHITE 
lowa Cy, lowa, High School 


4) They appreciated outstanding lec- 
tures. 

Football is the most desirable pro- 
gram topic followed by basketball, 
athletic injuries, baseball, track, and 
wrestling. It was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to see athletic injuries ranked 
ahead of baseball and track. Many 
schools devote a session to it, but this 
does not seem to be sufficient to meet 
the needs of the coaches. 

Three out of every four coaches ex- 
pressed a desire to name the men 
whom they would like to have as 
speakers on the coaching school staff 
if given the opportunity to vote. The 
speakers they preferred are listed in 
order of their importance. The col- 





N the past seven years Bob White 

has attended sixteen coaching 
schools in six states and presents 
here his findings as to the likes and 
dislikes of high school coaches in 
regard to coaching schools. Dur- 
ing the war White was a navy 
pilot, and following the war he 
graduated from lowa, receiving 
his master’s degree in 1950. White’s 
coaching has been at Columbus 
Junction where he spent two years 
and at his present location where 
he has been since 1949. 











lege coach is definitely first, followed 
by the high school coach, then the 
professional coach, the assistant coach, 
and the professional player. 

The program should be arranged s so 
that football is the only topic which 
is discussed the first few days, and 
basketball the sole topic for discus- 
sion the last few days. If the two 
sports are mixed together, a football 
coach would be required to spend 
five days at a clinic instead of two 
or three. This point might keep some 
coaches from attending who would 
attend the school if they could get 
their lectures in a shorter space of 
time. Many states have been success- 
ful with the plan of holding a sepa- 
rate clinic for each sport. Illinois 
holds a football clinic in April, and 
a basketball clinic at a later date each 
year. Very few coaches have been dis- 
satisfied with the administration of 
any coaching school, but they would 
prefer to have their coaches. associa, 


tion or their high school athietic as- 


sociation direct the school. 


The coaches were evenly divided 
on the thought of having an all-star 
game in connection with a clinic. 
However, the coaches in Ohio, where 
an all-star game is held, were for it 
by a majority of three to one. 

Creating interest in a coaching 
school is usually done by securing sev- 
eral successful coaches to give lectures. 
The speakers whom the coaches indi- 
cated they would like to hear on foot- 
ball were Frank Leahy, Paul Brown, 
and Bud Wilkinson. It is interesting 
to note that all three of these coaches 
use only the T formation. Mr. Brown 
was the only professional coach men- 
tioned. Nat Holman, Adolph Rupp, 
and Henry Iba were the most fre- 
quently mentioned basketball coaches. 
Many indicated they would like to 
hear some successful out-of-state high 
school coaches. Everyone believed the 
speakers should have experienced 
players to aid them in demonstrations. 

We were also interested in finding 
out what clinics were the most popu- 
lar. The coaches’ answers revealed 
the favorite clinic was held in Ohio 
in August for five days with football 
being the sole topic. The lecturers 
were all outstanding college coaches. 

The Indiana Basketball Coaching 
School was rated second. It is held 
for three days each year in August, 
and only basketball is discussed. The 
staff of this school is made up of both 
college and high school coaches who 
have been very successful. 

Paul Brown’s Football Clinic at 
Cleveland, and the Iowa High School 
Athletic Association Coaching Clinic 
tied for the third most popular. The 
Iowa Clinic is usually held at Spirit 
Lake for five days in August. All 
major sports have a place on the pro- 
gram, with football and basketball 
receiving most of the time. Both high 
school and college coaches are speak- 
ers. Girls’ basketball also has several 
sessions. 

The Adams State College Clinic at 
Alamosa, Colorado, was ranked fifth. 
Neither Adams State nor Paul Brown 
conducted schools in 1951, and Brown 
does not plan to conduct one in the 
future. 

Many schools mimeograph their lec- 
ture notes for the coaches in attend- 
ance, and 94 per cent believe this 
should be dongat all schools. 

The following suggestions 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SIXTH. OF A SERIES: The Story of Quality Athletic Shoe Construction . . . 






SOLE PLATE 
BALL CLEAT 
REINFORCEMENT . 
PLATE . 
s 
. 
s 
HEEL PLATE * 
s 


x 


Why 
You Get the 





FINEST 











When You Specify 


id 





SELECTED SPRING STEEL PLATES 


N athletic shoes, steel plates support cleat or spike 
fixtures and help maintain a balanced distribution of 


weight on these fixtures. There is a difference, however, - 


between the type of steel plates used in ordinary athletic 


shoes and those used in guolt RIDDELL shoes. 
ERFORMANCE RATED SPRING STEEL 


The plates for RIDDELL shoes are made from finest quality 
spring steel that is exactingly tempered for maximum 
flexibility and durability. The careful selection of steel 
and special tempering process also produces plates that 
are extremely light in weight—a factor of great im- 
portance in athletic shoes. ALL RIDDELL plates are thoroughly 


tested to meet rigid, slandards for high performance. 


Plates are employed where fixtures are required. For 
example, in RIDDELL PX Football Shoes there are 3 plates: 
The sole plate, the heel plate and the BALL CLEAT RE- 
INFORCEMENT PLATE. This latter plate is a patented and 
exclusive RIDDELL feature. It is designed to give added 
support and traction to the cleats positioned at the ball 
of the foot since these cleats bear an important burden 
when the weight of the body is shifted from the heel of 


the foot to the toe. 
PREPARATION AND ASSEMBLY 


ALL RIDDELL plates are die cut to exact size and width 
of the shoe for which they are intended. The fixture holes 
are pre-stamped through the plates to assure utmost ac- 
curacy of the cleat assemblies and prevent cracking of 
plates. Trained craftsmen skillfully tack each plate, by 
hand, into correct position on the shoe. 

Selected spring steel plates are found in all RIDDELL 
Football Shoes, Track Shoes and Style RB Baseball Shoe. 
They are another important feature of finer quality shoes 
designed to provide perfect balance and prevent injury 
and fatigue to the wearer. 


JOHN T. id e INC. —-Makers of the famous 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. 


CHICAGO 22, ILL. 





NOTE: 


Ball Cleat Reinforcement 
Plate Tacked in Position 
Beneath Sole Plate 


SPRING STEEL PLATES 
TACKED IN PLACE 


Coaches and athletes throughout the nation for more 
than a quarter century have recognized this singular 
quality that has become synonymous with the name 
RIDDELL. 

When purchasing or recommending athletic shoes, 
remember, to be sure of the Finest . . . you can rely 
on RIDDELL! 


Safety Suspension Helmet 





Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 
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Baseball Preparation Without a Field House 


By LES MICHAEL 


Baseball Coach, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


|* this part of the country we are 
confronted with the problem of 
getting our baseball players ready to 
go through a twenty game season 
which starts within a week after the 
weather permits the team to move out- 
doors. Generally speaking, it is al- 
most impossible to move outdoors un- 
til the latter part of March. When 
our regular season starts the first week 
of April it becomes imperative that 
we take measures to prepare the play- 
ers indoors during the weeks of Feb- 
ruary and March so that the boys will 
be ready to play a game with a mini- 
mum of outdoor practice. Our phi- 
losophy of coaching must be based 
on the supposition that we will have 
only three or four days of outdoor 
practice before our first game is play- 
ed. | For the schools that have a nice 
field house with turf, the problem is 
minimized. However, we feel that the 
problem can be solved to a certain 
degree by taking advaniage of what- 
ever facilities are available and work- 
ing on as many fundamentals of the 
game as can be incorporated in a pro- 
gram, when the only facilities are the 
cement cages and the gymnasium 
floor. 

Prior to the completion of the bas- 
ketball season, our pitchers work out 
in the cages, loosening up their arms 
by easy throwing, and doing various 
exercises to strengthen their bodies to 
withstand the exertion of energy 
necessary to pitch a ball game. 

When the basketball season is fin- 
ished, our baseball team moves onto 
the gymnasium floor, where many of 
the fundamentals of the game may be 
stressed almost as well as outdoors. In 
order to take full advantage of the 
month of March and the limited fa- 
cilities, we feel that there must be 
some system of organization for these 
practice sessions. To help in solving 
our problem the gymnasium is laid 
out in areas according to the accom- 
panying diagram. 

The procedures followed in the var- 
ious areas are: 

Area No. | is a replica of the base- 
ball diamond itself on which many of 
the fundamentals of the game are ex- 
plained and executed. Bunting is 
worked on constantly, with players 
stationed at positions A and B to stop 
the ball. In this setup, we use a 
pitcher and catcher, both dressed in 
full regalia. The boys are instructed 
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ES MICHAEL graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan in 1940 and 
played one year of minor league 
ball before entering the army. Fol- 
lowing five years in the service he 
served for two years as football 
coach and athletic director at Men- 
tor, Ohio, High School. In 1950 he 
returned to Ohio Wesleyan as 
baseball and junior varsity football 
coach. 











never to swing hard at a baseball in 
the gymnasium for obvious reasons, 
but our little bunting game is worked 
on constantly. The pitcher, catcher, 
batter, and players A and B work to- 
gether as a unit. While this practice 
is going on the rest of the infielders 
are placed in their positions. Our ob- 
jective now is to cover the fundament- 
als of fielding the ball from all posi- 
tions. At position G on the diagram 
we place a batter who hits a rubber- 
covered ball to the third baseman, 
shortstop, and second baseman. This 
hitting is done in slow motion, with 
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the players working only on form of 
execution. Later we include the throw 
to the first baseman. Still later, the 
execution of the double play is ex 
plained and executed in slow motion, 
the greatest emphasis being placed on 
the form and footwork of the second 
baseman and the shortstop. In this 
area we also work on putting a runne! 
out who is caught “in a pickle.” A 
runner is now placed on first and a 
pitcher is placed at position K. The 
pitcher throws to the first baseman 
and follows the pitch to first base to 
back up that spot. We use four men 
to put the runner out. When the first 
baseman throws to the second base- 
man he follows the throw on the right 
side, and the pitcher now becomes the 
man covering first base. When the 
second baseman throws to the pitcher 
he follows the throw on the right side, 
and the shortstop now becomes the 
man covering second base. The pro- 
cedure continues until the runner is 
out or safe. This work is done in 
slow motion in order to get the idea 
across to the players. Through repeti- 
tion this work finally becomes auto- 
matic with the players and becomes a 
very simple maneuver for all con- 
cerned. A total of fifteen players 
may be placed in Area No. | and 
kept busy at these fundamentals of 
the game. 

Area No. 2 is used to familiarize 
the players with the batter’s box and 
the effects of standing in various sec- 
tions of the box. This batter’s box 
is laid out with white adhesive tape 
and an explanation is given to the 
players concerning the position of 
their feet in the box in relation to 
home plate. Six boys may work in 
this area at the same time. While 
one player takes his position in the 
box and executes his swing with the 
bat, the other players are asked to note 
any errors of execution and to discuss 
them with the batter. In this area 
the whole philosophy of hitting is dis- 
cussed by the coach and common er- 
rors and mistakes in batting are point- 
ed. out. 

Area No. 3 is a mat room in our 
gymnasium. This is the area where 
sliding techniques are demonstrated 
and executed. A base is placed near 
one side of a large mat and the play- 
ers practice their slides in slow mo- 
tion. We prefer the foot-foremost 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Here’s the Biggest Support N FWS 


inYears!...3 Sensational New BIKE Supports! 





World’s lightest, most comfortable supporter. New all 


Nylon soft, flexible, knitted pouch! Nylon waist and New Bike design now combines the 
leg bands inlaid with new heat-resistant “‘live’’ rubber highly desirable features of Bike’s 
threads. Launders better—drys quickly—lasts longer. famous soft, knitted pouch with the 


firm extra support of the full 6” waist- 
band. Inlaid with new, /eat-resistant 
“live” rubber threads. 


Now more than ever—there’s 
a BIKE support for every sport! 
® 





Leather covered steel braces, reinforced 
inside and out. Fully elastic—no seams 





or welts—inlaid with new heat-resistant ‘ : 
“live” rubber threads. Full 13” long. sold only at sporting: goods dealers 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY e..cco 2*iiseaPomees 
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RNAMENT TIME 
— time for new 


Stars! 


FOR THOSE nip-and-tuck 
tournament battles, give your boys 
the extra lift, the added 

confidence that only new All Star 










Pepa 


basketball shoes provide. 

Equip your whole squad with the 
shoes that fit better, wear 
better, and supply positive 
non-slip traction on every 
type of floor. They can help 
your lads turn the close 





ones into victories! 






America's Ne. 1 SH 
Shoes for over 30 years 


a AS Jeusbor 


ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 









CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY . macoen 48, massacnusetts . 
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High School Boxing 


By ARCH STEEL 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


ARENTS of boys who are in school 

today are confronted sooner or 
later with the question, “Shall we 
allow our son to box?” We think the 
answer should be in the affirmative, 
but only if there is competent super- 
vision and instruction along with ade- 
quate equipment and facilities. 

Mothers and fathers are faced with 
the desire of the school-age child to 
participate in athletics, and it is quite 
natural and understandable that every 
parent wants his son to be the best 
man, the best physically equipped 
specimen he can possibly be. 

Boxing is as old as art itself, and 
despite the recent campaign to smear 
the sport, it provides elements of in- 
dividual competition experiences par- 
alleling*conditions of life today. How- 
ever, the mere mention of boxing 
throws the parents into a negative at- 
titude because the immediate thought 
is associated with professional prize 
fighting and not with boxing as an 
activity and a body-building sport. 

Parents are potentially the strong- 
est force in determining the good and 
bad in school athletics. Their inter- 
est and enthusiasm make certain that 
all sports and physical activities are 
conducted chiefly for the good of the 
boy. However, this does not mean 
that winning is undesirable. In fact, 
it is a splendid thing to win. Win- 
ning bolsters individual morale and 
self-confidence, and it encourages our 
youth to learn how to win in other 
kinds of competition along the road 
of life. The thrill and. adventure 
found in competition has an unpara- 
lieled appeal for youngsters. When 
this force’ is properly directed it can 
bring improved health and moral sta- 
mina to the average youngster. 
Wrongly handled it can result in 
physical depletion and a totally un- 
desirable sense of values. 

The merits of boxing as a high 
school activity in the intramural and 
recreation programs should be studied 
by the uninformed and the misin- 
formed persons before the wrath of 
condemnation is voiced against it. It 
goes without saying that enthusiasts 
generally accept the fact that boxing 
develops fleetness of foot, weight con- 
trol, mental and muscular co-ordina- 
tion, and the desire and opportunity, 
if not always the ability, to resist an 
attacking opponent. Basically, most 
sports provide definite offensive and 
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defensive interludes. This is not so 
true in boxing. The necessity of 
speed develops in the boy the ability 
to act and think immediately and in- 
stinctively while repelling an oppo- 
nent. 

With properly trained, educational- 
ly qualified, and competent coaches in 
charge, high school boxing goes much 
farther and has an intrinsic value for 
the boy who voluntarily enters the 
ring. Every boy can benefit from the 
training. His willingness to ex- 
change blows with an opponent who 
may have a certain advantage in his 
favor, such as a longer reach or a 
slightly taller height, undoubtedly is 
of more benefit to him than the com- 
monly acknowledged benefits men- 
tioned previously. 

At the present time, boxing in high 
schools is in an era of expansion, and 





RCH STEEL graduated from 

Bowling Green University in 
1940 and coached at Lincoln Park, 
Michigan for two years before en- 
listing in the navy. Returning to 
Lincoln Park in 1946, he won the 
football championship the follow- 
ing two years. In 1950 he went 
to Michigan Normal University as 
backfield coach and assistant pro- 
fessor in physical education. 











it is rapidly finding a place in the 
sports curriculum. While boxing has 
been legislated against by many high 
school associations, yet its growth has 
been steady, and the demand constant. 
In such states as Louisiana, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho, state tournaments are 
conducted each year. In Wisconsin 
and Oregon the sport is developing 
rapidly. Sectional and district meets 
are being held. 

Boxing tournaments which have 
been conducted for the past decade 
attest to the fact that among the con- 
tributions the sport makes is the de- 
velopment of confidence which re- 
sults from the opportunity afforded 
through meeting a versatile adversary. 
The use of heavy training gloves. and 
headgear helps to erase from high 
school and college boxing any stigma 
inflicted by professional boxing. The 
American way of life today borders 
on the teaching of faith in the ability 
of the individual to fight better and 


be smarter than the opponent, no mat- 
ter what the odds. Confidence is a 
prerequisite for success in almost any 
way of life, and this confidence and 
reliance may be developed in the 
properly supervised boxing program. 

It is felt that the success of a boxing 
program stems from the progressive 
order of group instruction which is 
based on commands for each move- 
ment or maneuver. Following is a 
brief outline of various skills such as 
proper movements, blows and defens- 
ive tactics, which can be taught in an 
instructional class period. 

Drill commands for group instruc- 
tion. 

A. Drill command for the following 
movement is “hep.” 1. On guard posi- 
tion. 2. Advance step. 3. Retreat step. 
4. Left step. 5. Right step. 

B. Command for all punch move- 
ment is “strike.” 1. Left lead. 2. 
Straight right. 3. Left hook. 4. Right 
uppercut. 5. Combination punches. 

C. To speed up blows, commands 
for combination punches are: 1. 
“One,” left lead. 2. “Two,” straight 
right. 3. “One-two,” left jab, straight 
right. 

The punch movements as well as 
the footwork evolve out of initial or- 
ganization of the class at the begin- 
ning of the period. The class falls 
in in two ranks, graduating from the 
right according to height. The count- 
ing-off is done in fours. Odd num- 
bers which comprise the first squad, 
take two steps backward. Even num- 
bers which are the second squad, take 
two steps forward. Organization is 
completed and the class is ready for 
instruction. At the start new work 
is practiced by the class without con- 
tact by the offense. The boys who 
are on offense direct punches at a 
“glove target” held by the defensive 
members. 

Our progressive teaching plan starts 
with making a fist with the hands 
closed, thumbs outside and clinched 
over the index and the middle fingers, 
with the wrist held straight. Then 
we develop the correct position of the 
feet which is executed by advancing 
normally one step with the left foot 
and then distributing the body weight 
correctly until it rests proportionately 
on the balls of both feet. Then the 
left hand is advanced and raised level 
with the chin which has been turned 

(Continued on pate 42) 
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The Butterfly Breaststroke 


By JAMES E, COUNSILMAN 


Swimming Coach, Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


N December 16, 1933 Henry My- 

ers became the first person to 
swim the butterfly breaststroke in 
competition. Although Myers finish- 
ed third in the race, he originated a 
technique that was to catch on with 
such speed that, several years later, 
practically all breaststroke swimmers 
in this country were swimming part 
or all of their races with this new 
method. 

Nearly every year new American 
and world records are set in the breast- 
stroke event. That this constant im- 
provement in times can continue at 
the same pace is unlikely. The mar- 
gin by which new records are now 
being broken indicates that there is a 
leveling-off, and swimmers are now 
more closely approaching the possible 
limits of speed. 

This constant improvement in 
times has been attributed to three fac- 
tors: improvement in the mechanics 
of the stroke, improvement in the 
caliber of competing swimmers, and 
improvement in training techniques. 
After the stroke was introduced, it is 


logical to surmise that improvement 
in the mechanics would be the cause 
of improved times. Thus, it was soon 
found that a narrower kick, as shown 


AMES COUNSILMAN was cap- 

tain of the Ohio State swim- 
ming team for two years where he 
won the AAU and Big Ten breast- 
strokt titles, and swam on four na- 
tional championship medley relay 
teams. He served as assistant coach 
for one year at Illinois and four 
years at lowa before assuming his 
present position. The pictures ac- 
companying the article are of the 
author and are, we believe, most 
unusual in that they show action 
above and below the surface of the 
water. 


by the swimmer in the accompanying 
sequence pictures, was better suited 
for the butterfly stroke than was the 
wide kick used in the orthodox or old 
style breaststroke. 


ee 
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Another thing which resulted in an 
improvement in the mechanics was 
the change from the wide, shallow 
arm pull, which followed to a degree 
the pattern of the arm pull of the 
orthodox breaststroke, to a deeper pull 
which was more or less patterned 
after the crawl stroke arm pull. The 
timing of the arms and legs has been 
experimented with but remains much 
as it was when the stroke was origi 
nated. 

The two main changes in mechan- 
ics which have been mentioned were 
only a few years in evolution, and 
since that time the improvement in 
times can probably be attributed to 
the last two reasons mentioned — im 
provement in the caliber of swimmers 
and in training methods. 

The mechanics used by the swim- 
mer in these sequences are similar to 
those used by most of the topnotch 
breaststroke swimmers in the world. 
Some swimmers such as John Davies, 
the Olympic champion of 1952, and 
Joe Verdeur, the Olympic champion of 
1948, do not have as wide an arm pull 
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as the swimmer in these pictures; 
whereas, Herbert Klein, the world rec- 
ord holder in the 300 meter breast- 
stroke event, has a wider pull. How- 
ever, individual differences are bound 
to exist. Some of these differences 
may be attributed to individual dif- 
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BETTER SUPPORT FOR BETTER SCORES 


OFFICIAL SUPPORTER OF THE CHAMPS: 
The World's Champion New York Yankee 
Baseball Club is using and. endorsing 
Johnson & Johnson Supporters for the 
sixth straight season. 


At a crucial moment in any game, you don’t want a player to 

be worrying about a slipping, sagging supporter. Get Johnson & Johnson 
FAULTLESS Supporters—designed to stay put. 

It’s true economy, too. The FAULTLESS more than pays for its extra 

cost in extra wear. Waistband and leg straps encase flat bands of live 


rubber which hold elasticity under the severest school laundering. 


Examine the complete line of Johnson & Johnson Supporters. 
There’s a type for every team and sport. 


Goluvenafolsen 


SUPPORTERS FOR WINNERS 
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When the swimmer’s knees reach max- 
imum flexion, his heels should be 
about six inches from his buttocks. 
As his feet are thrust outward, back- 
ward, and downward in a semi-circu- 
lar arc, his feet are dorsiflexed so that 
the soles of his feet are pushing the 
water backward. For the kick to be 
performed properly, the upper thigh 
must be rotated inwardly as the feet 
are thrust outward so that the legs 
are in a knock-kneed position during 
most of the propulsive phase of the 
kick. The knees do not reach com- 
plete extension until the legs are al- 
most completely closed. This is shown 
best in the underwater front view se- 
quence. Formerly, it was believed 
that the power derived from _ the 
breaststroke kick resulted mainly from 
squeezing the water between the legs. 
Research has demonstrated that little 
propulsive power is derived from this 
wedge action of the legs but rather 
that most of the power comes from 
thrusting the water backward with 
the soles of the feet. Since this is true, 
the reason the knees do not reach full 
extension when they are spread is ob- 
vious. 

When the kick is near completion, 
the feet should be plantar-flexed. The 
feet add some propulsion when they 
are plantar-flexed, and they are also 
in a more streamlined position during 
the time the arms are completing the 
pull. 

The Arm Stroke. The pull begins 
after the arms have entered the water 
and have sunk to a depth of approx- 
imately six to eight inches. The in- 
ertia developed during the recovery 
of the arms should be permitted to 
cause the arms to sink to this depth. 
If this inertia is checked so that the 
arms do not sink six to eight inches, 
and the pull begins almost at the sur- 
face, the swimmer will be pushing the 
water almost directly downward. This 
pushing will result in an excessive 
amount of upward movement of the 
trunk during the first part of the pull, 
followed by a corresponding drop 
during the last part of the pull and 
the recovery. Most swimmers who 
bob excessively can probably correct 
this mistake by beginning the pull 
lower. i 

The swimmer’s fingers are held 
tightly together throughout the pull. 
Although almost the same amount of 
propulsion is derived with the fingers 
spread, more muscular effort is re- 
quired to keep the fingers in this po- 
sition than is required to keep them 
closed. The hand is held in an al- 
most completely flat position. Form- 
erly, it was believed that a cupped 
hand was a more efficient paddle 





























@ Triple your gym facilities with Horn folding gymseats 
and partitions! Extend the seats, fold the electrically operated partitions 
—you have an exhibition gym that pays its way. Fold the seats easily to 
a smooth sloping surface, extend the partitions— you have two ample prac- 
tice gyms. 


Horn equipment is designed to use your space efficiently, is constructed 
to give you long trouble-free service. 


Your local Horn representative is ready to help plan your gym for max- 
imum use. Horn factory crews will supervise installation of equipment. 


Write today for details on Horn folding gymseats and folding partitions 
...and the new Horn wardrobes and folding stages. 


HORN BROTHERS 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


FOR SAFETY, plan with HORN! 
Horn folding gymseats provide a 
smooth, sloping surface when folded 
...real protection for the vital zone! 
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than a flat hand, but studies in fluid 
mechanics have revealed that as much 
or more propulsion is obtained from 
the eddy resistance created in back of 
the hand than is created by the head- 
on resistance of the front of the hand. 
Consequently, if the hand is cupped, 
the back of the hand is streamlined, 
resulting in a dimunition of the eddy 
resistance which, in turn, results in a 
corresponding loss of propulsion. 

As the pull begins, the swimmer’s 
arms are pressed downward and out- 
ward with no bend in the elbow. 
The arms continue to be pressed out- 
ward, downward, and _ backward 
throughout the first third of the pull, 
so that at the end of this point, the 
pull reaches its maximum width. The 
elbows begin to bend, bringing the 
hands closer together. This elbow 
bend is shown clearly in the front 
view of the underwater sequence. If 
the elbows were not bent during the 
last half of the arm pull, the arms 
would push the water directly up- 
ward, causing a downward thrust of 
the body. By bending the elbows, 
once the arms are almost directly un- 
der the body, and increasing the de- 
gree they are bent as the arms are 
pulled back, the swimmer can always 
be pushing the water almost directly 
backward with his hands and fore- 
arms. A study of the side view series 
of pictures will show this movement. 
The wrist also bends as the pull nears 
completion so that the hands are still 
pushing backward even though part 
of the arms are out of the water. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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@ “OLYMPIC” 100% NYLON 


RACING TRUNKS 


Colors — black, scarlet, royal, and forest green. 


@ NYLON LASTEX RACING 


AND DIVING TRUNKS 


Colors — royal, black, and lemon. 





WORLD'S FINEST EQUIPMENT 


“KICK N’ PULL TRAINER” — 
NEW PNEUMATIC KICK BOARD 


ALUMINUM DIVING BOARDS 
SWIM TUBES 

TERRY ROBES 

“WARM UP” SUITS 

NOSE CLIPS 
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HE first part of this article, which 
appeared in the January issue, 
outlined the many preparations which 
need to be made in a well organized 
program of track and field athletics 
before the season starts and before the 
first call for track is given. This sec- 
ond part will summarize the many de- 
vices and methods which may be used 
in getting men out for the team and 
in keeping them working with enthus- 
iasm and energy. 

Every track coach needs to recog- 
nize, first of all, that the best of all 
incentives for sports lies in the word, 
“fun,” in doing something just be- 
cause one enjoys doing it with no 
thought of reward or recognition. 
Track coaches tend to emphasize the 
rewards of hard work such as trips, 
varsity letters and sweaters, medals, 
and public recognition and fail to 
utilize every possible situation and 
technique which will bring fun into 
the practice session. The more fun 
track men have in their practice, the 
more regular and more enthusiastic 
their presence will be, and, as a whole, 
the more learning will occur. Ser- 
ious planning toward this end must 
be made continually. 


On the other hand, a person must 
be realistic and realize that track is 
not primarily a “fun” sport. Most 
track practice is a workout rather than 
a recreation. A wise track coach sells 
boys on the principle that there's 
no fun like work if you enjoy the 
work and if its rewards are reasonably 
certain and meaningful. The efforts 
of a truly successful coach to sell such 
a program will vary, of course, with 
his own personality and the local sit- 
uation. In general, however, most of 
the following suggestions will prove 
helpful. 

1) Organize a “track show” for the 
entire student body.” Both girls and 
boys should be present. Salesmanship 
rather than modesty and education 
should be primary. Have outstand- 
ing track leaders and athletes, as well 
as local stars, attend. Show track 
movies, which have general appeal, 
rather than coaching value. For ex- 
ample, secure “Highlights of the 1936 
Olympics” or “Track Meet Thrills” 
from the DeVry Film Laboratories, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, or 
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Promotion of Track and Field 


By J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Track Coach, University of Pennsylvania 


PART 2 





N the first part of Ken Doherty's 

article, which appeared in the 
January issue, preliminary work 
that should be done before the sea- 
son begins is discussed. At both 
Michigan and Pennsylvania Doher- 
ty has been noted for the excep- 
tional interest he has created in 
track and field. Doherty has au- 
thored a book, “Modern Track and 
Field” which will be published this 
spring. 











write the National Collegiate offices, 
Kansas City, Missouri, for any of 
the National Collegiate Champion- 
ship films. Splurge a little on atten- 
tion getting banners or signs or any- 
thing that will create a little fun and 
excitement. One coach set up a pub. 
lic address system at the main en. 
trance and assigned a veritable side 
show barker to drum up business. 
Honor returning track veterans. Let 
the track squad hand out personalized 
track information sheets as the assem- 
bly disperses. 

2) Make a “first call” meeting for 
track. Set its time only a day or so 
after the general track assembly. En- 
courage every interested man to at- 
tend, regardless of previous experience 
or apparent ability. Numbers are 
very important to group morale. In 
talking with the group, the coach 
should develop these points: 

1. Track and field athletics is fun 
and worthwhile. 

2. Both team and individual suc- 
cess can be expected. 

3. Candidates should try several 
events and continue those which are 
interesting even after specialization 
has occurred. 

4. No one, least of all the candidate 
himself, should pass judgment on a 
man’s ability until after many weeks 
of work. In most cases, achievement 
must wait until form and condition 
are attained, a long process. 

5. Early efforts are certain to in- 
clude comical features which should 
embarrass no one. 

6. All candidates have one color, 
one race, one creed, and one frater- 
nity, as far as the coaching staff is 
concerned. Neither family athletic 











records nor social or financial back 
grounds are of influence in selecting 
team members. 

7. Competition will come as soon 
as possible, but not before the men 
are ready for it. Lack of skill tends 
to make even the most courageous 
man a poor competitor. But perfec. 
tion in form and a planned program 
of gradual success will make even the 
most timid soul lion-hearted. 

3) Insist upon a complete physical 
examination before the first workout. 
Modern medical science supports the 
view that the dangers of overwork o1 
overcompetition to healthy vital or- 
gans are non-existent; but where 
weaknesses already exist, the effects 
can be fatal. Therefore, a careful ex- 
amination by a competent medical 
doctor is a “must.” 

4) Supplement the physical exami- 
nation with talks on health, hygiene, 
and training. Such talks, distributed 
over the school year, are essential to 
right attitudes by team members. The 
fear, or even the uncertainty of dam- 
age to health or of the bad effects of 
certain practices are a real and very 
common deterrent to all-out efforts 
by track men. Complete assurance 
regarding such matters is even more 
essential to top performance than 
physical condition itself. The scien- 
tific facts behind training rules should 
be explained so that self-discipline 
will have some meaning. 

5) Use available fitness records. 
Most colleges and some high schools 
maintamn a personal history card o1 
file on which experience in athletics 
is often included. Such specific items 
as grip strength, body type o1 build, 
or pulse rate are of special interest. 
Further, many give athletic ability or 
fitness tests which usually include 
basic track and field events. From 
such records a coach can make con- 
tact with most of the prospects in 
school. 

6) Make full use of the school news- 
paper. If full and sympathetic cover- 
age is maintained consistently, the 
school paper can be a primary source 
of candidates and continued school 
interest. Track athletics, with its em- 
phasis upon the individual, has end- 
less human interest stories. The coach 
should be helpful, suggestive, and 
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WARM-UPS 


Made of Rayoline. Knit rayon outside for ap- 

pearance and wear, lined with strong white knit 

en Eee for bulk and warmth. Processes 
ectly. 

376 Warm up Shirt. Double thick Rayoline with 

solid color ribbed Durene knit trim. All colors 

and combinations to order. Sizes S-M- 

BEM ce Scchecccowvcecvessése ree 
376/TP Warm Up Pant. To match 376. Cord 
waist and elastic bottom. colors to o: » 
, a” Spee pegndseoaee Each $4.25 
Extras on 376/TP ... Zipper Bottoms, | +4 
PRICES INCLUDE CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED 

DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON I GIDE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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universities, colleges, high 
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high 
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in quality, moderate in price 


wearing and good locking 


Champacraft and Aridye processing 


add to these many advantages. 
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TRACK JERSEYS 


76 Sleeveless. Lustrous rayon with cotton back. 
All colors to order. Sizes 34-44...Doz, $14.40 
A76 White Only. Rayon Plait Sleeveless Jersey. 
Complete with 2 color Aridye gene, stripe. 

z. $15.00 


To order only. Sizes 34-44....... 
EXTRA—Aridye Processed Letters or Design 
on A76, 1 side only..........-+00+ Doz. $1.80 


78QS White Only. Quarter Sleeve Jersey. Full 
cut, premium quality knit cotton. In stock for 
immediate delivery. Sizes S-M-L....Doz. $8.40 
84as er Sleeve Jersey in Colors. These 
colors in stock for immediate delivery: Royal, 
avy, let, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Gr 

Gold, Gray, Purple, Old Gold, Black. Sizes 
Geilbe 06 dhkde dc cdesesdanseseess» Doz. $9. 


PRICES INCLUDES CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON I SIDE 


SOX— SUPPORTERS 


1000 Elastic Top. Light 
weight cotton. Sizes 10-13. 
WB ccccesccoesansas . 


LET Elastic Top. Medium 
weight cotton. Sizes 10-13. 
Doz. $3.00 
43 Heavy weight cotton. Nylon reinforced toe and 
NODES ocaceses cghdceceeed Doz. $4. 
K Medium weight cotton. Nylon reinforced toe 
and heel. Sizes 9-13........++++0++ Doz. $4.20 
R Heavy weight. Wool, nylon, cotton, rayon 
construction. Colored toe stripe for size iden- 
tification. Sizes 9-13 : Doz. $5.40 
100 All new construction. 50% nylon, 50% 
wool, Sizes 9-13 : z. $6.60 





#8 Supporter. 3” Elastic 
web waist. Deluxe. S-M-L. 
1-12 Doz. .. .§6.50/Doz. 
Over 12 Doz. $6.25/Doz. 
$59 1” Elastic web waist. 





KEJ White Only. Elastic 14” triple stitched 
boxer waist. Full cut, 4 piece “Sanforized” cot- 
ton twill. In stock for immediate delivery. Sizes 
XS (24-26) S (28-30) M (32-34) L Ges) 
Se BEB ae PM soc beresretetenens Doz. $7. 
KE/8 Full cut, 4 piece Track Pant in colors. 
“Sanforized” cotton, fast colors. Elastic 144” 
triple stitched boxer waist. These colors 
stock for immediate delivery: Navy, Royal, Scar- 
let, Maroon, Kelly, k Green, Gray, 
Black. Sizes XS-S-M-L-XL. Plain... Doz. $9 
KE/4 Full cut, elastic 114” triple stitched boxer 
waist in lightweight lustrous celanese satin. 
White and these colors only to order: Roy 
Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Gold, Purple. Sizes 
SGD POM ccin thse cktecadacedl Doz. $18.60 
KE/3 Full cut, 4 piece celanese “Playtwill” satin. 
All athletic colors to order. In all sizes, 

Dinas 50 kp sedi onda <0cee ces Doz. $18.00 
EXTRAS ON PANTS: Split Sides, per pair, 10c; 
ide Striping (Single Stripe), per pair, 20c; 
ide Striping (Double Stripe), per pair, 40c; 
Bottom Striping, per pair, 25c. 

Processed design on pant..........Doz. $1.80 











SWEAT-SUITS 


S$/G Sweat Shirt. Silver Gray. Heavy weight 24 


gauge fine tight knit. Full cut. Heavy ri 

oo, cuffs, bottom, Sizes 30-46...Doz. $24.90 
$$/GM As above. Color: Gunmetal Gray. Sizes 
9O-EG. oo cn cccccsccscepcoccvcsoce Doz. $24.90 
TP/G Sweat Pant. Silver Gray. To match SS/G. 
Heavy weight. Rib op. drawstring waist. Elastic 
bottom. Sizes XS-S-M-L Doz. $26.40 


Liew As Above. Color: Gunmetal Gray. Sizes’ 
XS-S-M-L 


Rien dbhn cone eancs+sisaie Doz. $26.40 

2000 Sweat Shirt in colors. Royal Blue, Ma- 

roon, Scarlet, Navy, Dark Green. Sizes q 

ag ge Ned sca ie Beet eat $25.80 

2000/TP Sweat Pants in colors. To match 2000. 

— waist, rib top, elastic bottoms. seme oP 
Zz. dohinten 


PRICES INCLUDES CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON I SIDE 


BUY DIRECT— Manufacturers 


from Yarn to Finished Product 
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73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa 
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Now is the time to 





EXIT, the old style hard-to-read clock. Almost twenty years ago, 
Fair Play pioneered automatic electric game timing. This method 
has become universally accepted. The automatic clock was a won- 


‘ derful improvement over the stop-watch method, but, the clock has 


always been hard to read. 


TEST YOUR SCOREBOARD. During a time-out period, ask several 
spectators unexpectedly, ‘How much time is left to play?” 


Check the time with a stop-watch. Check the inaccuracies too. If 
your scoreboard is a conventional clock-type, expect an average 
of 16 to 20 seconds for an answer .. . and expect 50% inaccuracy too. 


Now is the time to 


RING 
IN THE 


NEW 


Yes, FAIR PLAY pioneered a new type of clock, and it is catching on 
faster than the old type did years ago. If you are scoring with a 
FAIR PLAY “Tick-Away” Figurgram, test it too. Expect 100% accur- 
acy in 2 seconds. 





Pep up your school’s athletic program. Help the team get the quick, 
accurate scoring and timing they need. A FAIR PLAY Figurgram 
Scoreboard will give you the speed, accuracy and dependability 
you need. 


With FAIR PLAY there’s no need for elaborate factory installation. 
Your school engineer can install and service your FAIR PLAY easily. 
The exclusive FAIR PLAY construction means that parts are inter- 
changeable with other types of scoreboards too. 


Know the score! Know the time! Specify FAIR PLAY. There's a dealer near you. 
Write today for information and his name. 
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publicly appreciative to the reporters 
for their efforts, regardless of their oc. 
casional. errors and inadequacies. 
Their work is just as important to 
them and to the coach as is that of 
members of the téam. 

7) Give many personal invitations, 
The thrill and increase in interest 
which usually follows a personal in- 
vitation from the head coach is tre. 
mendous and will do more than any 
other method to encourage the boy 
who lacks initiative or self-confidence. 
Some coaches feel practice of this kind 
is beneath their dignity or that the 
boy who lacks such courage is unlikely 
to display much competitive spirit in 
meets. The absurdity of the first is 
obvious and actually exposes the 
coach’s own sense of inadequacy or 
disinterest. Regarding the second, a 
sound knowledge of human behavior 
indicates that men simply do not re- 
act in such general patterns and that 
the apologetic, uncertain boy in one 
situation may be tough and courag- 
eous in another. 

8) Coach by squads in first practice 
sessions. Stackhouse! found the fol- 
lowing plan worthwhile: 

“In early sessions we assign the let- 
termen around the gymnasium or the 
track, like numbers on a clock. They 
represent each of the events in track 
and field. A group of beginners is 
assigned to each letterman for a 5 
minute lecture and demonstration on 
his special event. Groups move on to 
the next event as the whistle is blown. 
After 50 minutes each man has learn- 
ed something about each event, has 
become acquainted with a dozen var- 
sity lettermen, and has forced the lat- 
ter to do some serious thinking about 
his own event. Quite an accomplish- 
ment.” 

Pelley? writes that he has carried 
this basic plan several steps farther: 

“Early in February a meeting is 
held of all boys interested in track, at 
which time a team captain and a 
squad captain for each event are elect- 
ed from a list of candidates nominated 
by the coach. Each boy is registered 
for track on a card. He decides up- 
on the squad to which he will belong 
by choosing an event. This decision 
is tentative and does not prevent 
change any time or work in other 
events. 

“If conditions permit, it is well for 
the coach to hold preliminary squad 
meetings. This is especially worth- 
while if there are weak events or if 

(Continued on page 48) 


“Track for High School 


1Stackhouse, Chester 
22, No. 


nners,” The Athletic Journal, Vol. 
ale? 31942. Page 10. 
SPell ey, James, “Track Coaching in a Large 
High. School,” The Athletic Journal, Vol. 19, 
No. 7, March, 1939. Page 33. 
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Eight-Man Football 


By JOHN WILD 
Football Coach, Marcellus, Michigan, High School’ 


UR small high school in south- 
western Michigan had a hard 
time finding enough boys to field an 
eleven-man football team in the years 
during and immediately following 
World War II. In 1945 when play- 
ing a game with White Pigeon High 
School, Marcellus had only eleven 
boys who were able to finish the game. 
Originally the squad numbered fif- 
teen but it was hard hit by injuries. 
Considering all the values derived 
from football, the school officials 
were hesitant about giving up the 
game. However, they could not be 
sure that the following year would 











OHN WILD is in his fifth year at 

Marcellus where he coaches 
football, basketball, and baseball. 
During his first two years the school 
played the six-man game, winning 
75 per cent of its games. Three 
years ago the school switched to 
the eight-man game—a game that 
has experienced a remarkably fast 
growth. The first year Marcellus 
was co-champion and the past two 
seasons held the undisputed title. 
Wild’s eight-man record shows 19 
wins and 1 loss. 
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give them even eleven boys, let alone 
eleven boys who were big enough to 
compete, The only feasible solution 
was to join the six-man league already 
in operation in our area. 

Six-man football answered the need 
in part and insured that our school 
would be able to field a team. Satis- 
faction was far from complete because 
it soon became apparent that the 
team with the best passer was almost 
certain to win. This advantage, pos- 
sessed by the passer, who might pass 
to any of the other five players, made 
the game an aerial tag match or a 
puppet show with the smart thrower 
pulling the strings. 

All suggestions for change met with 
resistance until someone suggested 
that the league change to eight-man 
football. Then it was decided to try 
the eight-man game on a one year 
trial basis. At the end of that time 
no more six-man football was played 
because all eight teams voted to re- 
tain eight-man football. 


Eight-man football follows the rules 
of the eleven-man game with a few 
necessary modifications. We must 
employ a five-man line with three 
backs, while on offense, and on the 
kick-offs three men must be between 
ten and fifteen yards of the ball for 
the receiving team. Other changes 
in our league pertain to the size of the 
field since all the teams had formerly 
played the six-man game. 

We feel that the eight-man game 
has great possibilities for the small 
school. With three men less on a 
team a much needed substitute 
strength is provided. It is not out of 
proportion with the eleven-man game 
in any way, and possibly it is faster. 
For this reason a boy competing in 
eight-man football should have as 
good a chance as anyone to make a 
college team. 

In our eight-man league a variety of 
offensive formations are used, with 
the T and single wing variations 
being the most popular. Diagram | 
shows the style of T used by most 
teams in our league that use a T. 

Diagram 2 shows the Marcellus 
split T unbalanced line which we feel 
has power to both sides, employs 
quick openers and strong reverses as 
well as the quarterback option play. 

Diagrams 3 and 4 show the single 
wing variations used by some of the 
teams in our league. 

Against these varied offensive pat- 
terns most of the teams employed a 
4-2-2 defense as is shown in Diagram 
5. 

Diagrams 6 and 7 show the 5-2-1 
and the 4-1-2-1 which are also used to 
a great extent. 








- like hundreds of coaches and 


officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—‘“the world’s finest gym mat.” 


Send for circular No. 25D today! 
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Crouse-Hinds Type FLA Floodlight and Crouse- 
Hinds sports lighting know how, the result of 
more than a quarter century of experience in 
lighting all types of playing fields, large and 
small, 


Send for your FREE copy of 
these bulletins. 


They contain NEMA 
standard plans for fields 
of any size, together with 
lighting recommen- 
dations, technical data, 
and a complete de- 
scription of type FLA, the 
floodlight that embodies 
all the latest scientific 
advances in sportslight 
design. 

For complete 
NEMA plans on 
other sports ask for 
Bulletin 2609. 


Nationwide 
Distribution 
Through Electrical 
Wholesalers 
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Genuine Walnut Wood. 
Base Trophies Un 

fashioned — Smart, M f 
design — Varied shapes” 
and sizes — Available ~ 
through your Trophy or 

Sporting Goods dealer. 
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LEAVITT SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 
YOUR SEATING PLANS 


1 Proper seating to fit your particular requirements — Leavitt makes a full 
and complete line of portable wood bleachers, steel understructure bleach- 
ers, stadium and telescoping interior bleachers. 


2 Unsurpassed quality, design and workmanship—guarantee you safe, per- 
manent, and long-lasting equipment. 


3 Experience — a pioneer in the field. Let our experienced seating engineer- 
ing give you free advice and recommendations—never any obligation. 
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weitere" | LEWITY teacher Co. 


FREE CATALOG and 
FULL INFORMATION 


SINCE 1895 * URBANA, ILL. 





















Butterfly Breakstroke 


(Continued from page 31) 


Many coaches feel that the type of 
pull used by the swimmer) in thes: 
sequence pictures results from a feath 
ering motion of the hands and a lack 
of strength to pull straight under th 
body. Studies of underwater pictures 
of the arm pull used by crawl swim 
mers show that they use identical] 
the same pull as is used by the butte: 
fly swimmer. The crawl swimme 
pulls only one arm at a time and h 
pulls directly under his body, bu 
since the body is rolling constantly 
the position of the arm relative to 
the body is the same in both strokes 
throughout the pull. The depresso 
muscles of the arm also have been 
shown to be more powerful when the, 
are used in the manner which is 
shown in these sequences. 

It is important that swimmers b¢ 
reminded constantly to pull back fa 
and to finish the pull fast. The re 
covery phase of the arm stroke which 
is shown in the out-of-water sequence, 
is a fast, relaxed, ballistic movement 
After the arms are thrown up and 
outward they are relaxed, and the 
inertia developed by this throw is all 
that is required to carry the arms ove! 
the water. The recovery begins with 
a slight bend in the elbows, but as 
the arms swing forward, the centrifug 
al force created by the swing straight 
ens the elbows so that the arms ar« 
straight as they pass the shoulders. 
The upper arms enter the water be- 
fore the forearms and, since the arms 
are relaxed, the elbow is bent passive 
ly as the arms enter the water. 

There are two types of timing used 
by most swimmers — the glide tim 
ing and the sprint or jump timing. 

Glide timing is used when a swim- 
mer is going to swim a long distanc« 
such as he would in a workout. It is 
best not to use this timing exclusive 
ly in workouts since it is not the tim 
ing which will be used in racing 
The arm pull and leg kick are mad 
separately, with the glide occurring 
when the arms are outstretched in 
front of the swimmer. 

Sprint or gump timing is the tim 
ing used in a race. The picture se 
quences all demonstrate this type o! 
timing. The propulsive phase of th 
kick and the pull begin simultaneou: 
ly. Since the kick is completed when 
the arms have only accomplished on¢ 
sixth of the pull, the impression 1s 
that the. kick begins before the arm 
pull. The main function of the kick 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by 
sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 
e of 


ath Ros) ““Pro’Keds are the Best Basketball Shoes Made!” 


lack 
| the . —_ MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U. S. 


ures a National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate 
¥vim- the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
cally em As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 
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Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 
; be give your “Fives” extra speed, real sure-footedness 
- far for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 


= See those little rubber “bricks”? Each clings and 
Se grips separately, moves independently for extreme lim- 
hich berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 
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a : —_~— / to prevent painful bruises. 
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Block action tread soles 
tim- grip in all directions. 


B; se- A v4 , Pivot pad is extra large, 
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5F. Sturdy enough for both game and practice. Good- 
year welt, soft toe. Straight shank. Fine quality kanga- 
roo uppers, kangaroo lined. One-piece counter pocket 
and backstay, leather counters. Cushioned rubber sock 
lining, treated oak soles with flexible steel plates. En- 
tirely new light-weight str lined hexagon base cleats. 
Sizes: 6 to 13, inclusive. 








A612. Companion shoe of the 5F in light-weight game 
oxfords. Goodyear welt, soft toe. Kangaroo uppers. 
Stitched straight shank. Outside counter pockets, leather 
counters, kangaroo lined vamp, oak leather treated sole 
with straight scored shank. Cushion rubber sock lining. 
Flexible steel plates in soles. Entirely new light-weight 
streamlined hexagon base cleats. Stock sizes: 6 to 12, 





inclusive. 
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MacGregor 


is the shoe 


buy. 


Here's the finest light-weight, all-purpose shoe ever 
designed for football. 


Bottor Fif The reason is in the exclusive 


MacGregor Last, recognized by the industry as un- 
surpassed. 


Light and Durable 


—a combination rarely found in one model. Notice 
the unmatched MacGregor craftsmanship and the 
finest materials in both the Oxfords and High Uppers. 


The 5F and A612, plus many other quality-built 
MacGregor football shoes in all price ranges, are 
available from stock immediately. Check the 1953 
Fall and Winter catalog for made-to-order models, 
too. Your MacGregor sporting goods dealer will be 
glad to help make your selection. 
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Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 





“THE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO PLAY THE GAME" 
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in this timing is to prevent the legs 
from dropping excessively — thereby 
creating more resistance — and to ini- 
tiate the forward drive of the body 
because during this time little for- 
ward propulsion is being derived 
from the arms. Only after the kick 
is completed are the arms in a good 
position to push the water back- 
ward and contribute to the forward 
propulsion. 

Timing of the head. After the pull 
has begun, the head is lifted gradu- 
ally so that when the pull is near 
completion the head is in a position 
high enough to enable the swimmer 
to take a breath. The neck muscles 
are then relaxed as the arms swing 
over the water and dropping the head 
is a passive movement. 

Some swimmers find they can swim 
faster when they breathe with only 
every second or third stroke. This is 
true because continual movement of 
the head results in an increase in wa- 
ter resistance. 


Sales Angle 


(Continued from page 18) 


downtown associations and the city- 
wide adult groups. It might be in- 
teresting to note that in our city the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is in 
the process of organizing a Junior 
Sports Booster Club for the purpose 
of interesting youngsters from the 
ninth grade down in sports activities. 

The various athletic committees 
should arrange for the games which 
draw the best to be played at the best 
times. A pre-season meeting of the 
athletic directors and coaches would 
be of assistance to a conference as a 
means of indicating the highlights 
of the schedule, and some of the spec- 
ial features that may help to put 
games across. Another schedule idea 
which is often overlooked is the pos- 
sibility of moving a topflight game 
to a more centralized place of play. 


Batting Faults 


(Continued from page 12) 


to their ability because they do not 
see the ball during its entire flight 
toward the plate. 

The corrective measure for head 
turners is a self-disciplinary one. They 
must force themselves to keep their 
heads steady with eyes glued on the 
ball until it crosses the plate or meets 
the bat. 
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"REFILL PACKAGE” 
for your First Aid Kit 


Vv 


There are Certain trainer's supplies 
you should have on hand-in your 
kit—when tournaments start! 


Here they. ae: 


1 INHALANT, 2 02, 1 TUF-SKIN, «& PT. 12 APPLICATORS 
1 NITROTAN, 4 FL. OZ. 1 FIRM GRIP 402. 1 ATOMIC BALM, 40Z. 
1 ANALGESIC BALM, 4 OZ. 1 FOOT OINTMENT, 2 OZ. 
1 RUB-DOWN LINIMENT, & PT. 1 FOOT & BODY POWDER, 50Z. 
1 1SO-QUIN, 4 FL.0Z. 1 RED HOT OINTMENT, 202. ~ 
12 TONGUE DEPRESSORS 100 ASPIRIN TABLETS, 5 GR, 
1 ATHLETIC OINTMENT, 202. 1 POWDERED ROSIN, 6 OZ. 
1 DRY SMELLING SALTS, 45 OZ. 








These products are all packed and sealed in a fitted 
corrugated carton-ready to transfer to your kit— 


a $11.55 value ata special price of $9.50 (cosrace) 


NOTE: BECAUSE THIS 1S A SPECIAL “PACKAGE DEAL.” 
BASED ON PRICE, CHANGES CAN NOT BE MADE IN THE PACK, 





vW 
DON'T GET CAUGHT SHORT—AND BE FORCED 
TO DEPEND ON YOUR NEIGHBOR! 


NOW, TODAY, 
a “kit refill package” from your 
favorite sporting goods dealer. 
° 


CRAMERS 9% GARDNER, KANSAS 
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The above photo is 
the identical cap we make 
exclusively for the New York Yankees 


* 
FOR THE FINEST IN BASEBALL CAPS 


and 
COLORED SLEEVED WOOLEN 
BASEBALL UNDERSHIRTS 
* 


Write For Our Baseball Catalog 


TIM McAULIFFE, inc. 


24 Lincoln St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








FOR STAR PERFORMANCE 
SPECIFY 


NADEN 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


Nadens Natural Numerals plus Butteste in 
maximum audience 







me Balt FOR 
is A REPRESENTA. 
TIVE IN Your LOCALIT 


NADEN & SONS. 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 





Large or small, new or old, there is a NADEN 
ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD te meet your require- 
ments. Send for our handy NADEN CATALOG. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


NADEN 


SSSRSSSSHSssaneTes 


ES ania 

ADDRESS ____ . ees 
NAME OF SCHOOL __.... r WEBSTER CITY, 
city STATE : 1OWA 
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A good exercise is to stand at the 
plate while a pitcher is warming up, 
and keep the head steady in order to 
see every pitch all the way to the plate. 


Foot Movers — Series H 


Foot movers are on the upgrade. 
These are the batters who take their 
positions in the batting box, and then 
unknowingly or unwittingly move in 
closer to the plate inch by inch. These 
players may have a certain pitch in 
mind, and subconsciously are moving 
to try to meet that particular pitch. 
However, when the foot movements 
take place before or while the pitcher 
is receiving the sign from the catcher, 
the batter is setting up a weakness 
which any smart pitcher or catcher 
may spot and work against. It is ad- 
visable to maintain a set foot posi- 
tion, and work from this stable foot 
position until good batting form and 
results have been acquired. 


High School Boxing 
(Continued from page 25) 


slightly in and lowered into the pro- 
tective pocket of the left shoulder. 
Elbows are held close to the body. 
Other steps in this progressive method 
include offensive straight punches, 
which are: 

A. Left lead (left jab) to the face. 
1. Delivered from the “on guard” po- 
sition. 2. Step forward with the left 
foot, drive the left fist to the chin. 

B. Left lead (left jab) to the body. 
This is the same as the left jab to the 
face, except that the blow is delivered 
straight to the body from a crouched 
position. 

C. Straight right to the face. Deli- 
vered from the “on guard” position. 
Step left and forward with the left 
foot and drive the right hand straight 
to the chin. 

D. Straight right to the body. This 
is the same as the straight right to the 
face except the blow is directed to 


the abdomen. 


Combination blows are _ broken 
down and limited to the three easily 
performed patterns which are: 

A. One-two combination punches. 
A left lead and a straight right to the 
chin, delivered in rapid succession. 

B. One-two-three combination 
punches. Left jab, straight right, and 
left jab again with quick regularity. 

C. Double left lead to the face. Two 
straight left jabs in rapid succession 
to the face. 

Defensive maneuvers in the plan 
include: 


A. Block for left lead to the face. 
Catch the blow with the palm of the 
right hand which is braced in front 
of the chin. 

B. Block for a left lead to the body 
Block with either the forearm or th« 
elbow, holding the hands high. 

C. Blocks for straight right to th 
face. 1. Cross parry by reaching wit! 
the right hand and push the oppo 
nent’s right hand to the outside wit! 
an open glove. 2. Extend the left arn 
forward and catch the right lead o1 
the forearm. 3. Interpose the left 
shoulder between the right lead anc 
the boxer’s own chin. 

D. Block for a straight right to the 
body. Block the oncoming blow witl 
the left elbow and forearm. The left 
hand must be held high. 

These fundamentals are as far a: 
we go with our boys in teaching the 
rudiments of attack and defense. Af 
ter the fundamentals are learned the 
class is paired according to size, weight 
and skill. A few minutes of each per- 
iod of instruction are devoted to con- 
trolled boxing in an effort to master 
the various boxing movements and 
punches. 

Our idea of controlled boxing con 
sists of directing carefully the offens- 
ive attack. First, there should be a 
limited attack of the left hand to the 
face. Other blows are taken up pro- 
gressively. It should be stressed and 
pointed out that wild swinging and 
rushing result in exhaustion and un- 
necessary injury. The purpose of 
amateur boxing is to outpoint the op- 
ponent in a scientific manner. 

Posting the day’s program is bene- 
ficial to the boys because they can 
plan ahead of time once they are in- 
formed as to what is expected of them. 
Of course, the daily lesson plan varies 
and is elastic enough to be adapted 
to all boys whether they are novices 
or experienced boxers. The best in- 
dex for any appropriate lesson plan 
is the observation made while the class 
is performing and progressing. 

A sample lesson plan for a day’s 
instruction in one of our classes fol- 
lows: 


A. Fall in. 

B. Review for five minutes the im- 
portant instructions given the prev- 
ious day. 1. On guard position. 2. 
Advance step. 3. Left step. 4. Right 
step. 5. Retreat. 

C. Instruction period — twenty min- 
utes. 1. Left lead to the face; block. 2. 
Left lead to the body;block. 3. Pair 
off and practice offensive and defens- 
ive blows and tactics. 

D. Controlled boxing—ten minutes. 
1. First round, left lead to the face. 
2. Second round, left lead to the body. 
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3. Third round, left lead to the face 
or body. 

E. Drill as exercise groups—ten min- 
utes. 1. Heavy bag punching. 2. Sha- 
dow boxing. 3. Rope skipping. 4. Cal- 
isthenics. 

We do not believe that our plan 
is the only one which results in the 
development and fulfillment of a 
worthwhile boxing program, but we 
are convinced that it has enabled us 
to succeed in our efforts to show the 
advantages gained by the boys who 
participate in high school physical 
education classes, intramural or rec- 
reation boxing. 


Baseball Preparation 


(Continued from page 22) 


slide for our players and the tech- 
niques of take-off to the outside and 
inside of the diamond are demonstrat- 
ed as well as the method of hooking 
the base with the proper foot. Em- 
phasis is placed on having the lower 
foot turned up when sliding, in order 
to prevent spikes from going into the 
ground, which could cause ankle in- 
juries. All work in this area is done 
in slow motion, the objective being 
to learn the techniques so they will 
be automatic with the players when 
the team moves outdoors. This area 
is also used to demonstrate to the 
players the correct lead off bases, body 
balance on both legs, and the cross- 
over step when breaking for the next 
base. A total of ten boys may easily 
be working in the area at any one 
time. 

Area No. 4 is used for pepper games 
to gain quick reaction to the ball 
when it is hit. In this area players 
A, B, and C are the hitters, and a 
constant change in hitters takes place 
so all players get a chance to field and 
bunt the ball. Eighteen players may 
be used in this area. 

During the course of a day’s prac- 
tice all players are rotated from one 
area to another, and it is our opinion 
that by having these specifically de- 
signated areas many minutes are sav- 
ed each day, and practically all the 
fundamentals of the game can be 
covered in a fairly good fashion. 

In all indoor work on the gymnas- 
ium floor rubber-covered balls are 
used since they are less expensive, and 
the danger if a player is hit by a ball 
is minimized. 

The organization does not include 
our routine of physical exercises for 
muscular development and endur- 
ance, exercises which may be carried 
on in the cages and on handball 
courts. 
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WARM UP JACKET 


A lightweight, windproof jacket for quick “warm- 
up" in sports of all kinds, Gets player warm, 
keeps him warm but does not cause excessive 
perspiration. Made from genuine Nylon with a 
thin coating of Neoprene which contains no 
rubber. Unaffected by perspiration. Patterned 
porcnany full, with extra under arm sleeve 
jength for easy action. Has zipper front and 
pleated back to provide about 6 inches of extra 
fullness. Elastic at wrists. 


Ne. 144 ; Forest Green. : Small, Medium, 
pa oe xtra Large. Length: inches. Weight: 
oz. 



























646 PLAST-A-PLY 
JACKET 
Made from em- 
bossed vinylite — 
special Lo-Temp 
compounding keeps 
material soft and 
flexible. Fully cut, 
absolutely leakproof. 
Can be used as a re- 
ducing shirt or warm- 

up jacket. 


REDUCING SHIRT 


Worn in place of old fashioned sweat shirts which have 
been considered inadequate for reducing and "getting- 
into-shape" purposes. Used by baseball, basketball, 
football, track and other teams. This lightweight shirt 
is specially designed to keep heat in and‘cold air out, 
thereby removing the possibility of chills and conse- 
quent soreness which plague conditioning athletes. Cut 
like a shirt with drawstring at neck and elastic at 
wrists. Made extra full to permit wearing over uniforms 
or other heavy clothing if desired. All seams stitched, 
bottom edge bound. 

No. 143 Tan. 


Length: s. Wei 








: Small, Medium, Large, Extra 
: 15 oz. ; 













The High School Manager 


By JERRY DAMREN 
Baseball Coach, West Lebanon, New Hampshire, High School 


b everyone who has been asso- 
ciated with athletics the value of 
a capable and willing manager is un- 
questionable. The efficiency of any 
athletic program in any school any- 
where in the world depends in no 
small part on the role played by the 
athletic manager. The manager is to 
the coach as the nurse is to the doctor. 
This simple analogy shows the indis- 
pensability of the manager to the 
coach; in short, the athletic manager 
is the coach’s right hand man. 

In this article we will mention brief- 
ly some of the methods that may be 
employed in selecting a manager to 
his post. The major part of this ar- 
ticle will deal with the duties per- 
formed by the manager which make 
him such a valuable asset to a coach. 
We are, of course, interested in noting 
only those duties peculiar to a base- 
ball manager. Let us consider the 
methods to be used in selecting a base- 
ball manager, but for a detailed dis- 
cussion of these methods we would 
advise consulting any of the approved 
books on the administration of ath- 
letics. 

In our modern-day athletic pro- 
grams the student manager has re- 
placed the business-minded graduate 
managers who were in vogue in days 
gone by. Today, according to author- 
ities, there are four outstanding meth- 
ods of selecting an athletic manager. 
They are as follows: 

1. A plan whereby the manager is 
selected by popular election. 

2. A competitive plan on an all- 
year basis. 

3. A system whereby the manager is 
appointed by the coach, athletic direc- 
tor, athletic association or any other 
organizations delegated that responsi- 
bility. 

4. A selective plan based on indi- 
vidual merit. 

The most popular method used is 
the selective merit plan. In this sys- 
tem the prospective manager selects 
the sport he likes and competes with 
others like himself for the job. This 
brief discussion of how the manager 
is selected will suffice, and now let 
us turn our attention to the question 
at hand. What are the duties of a 
baseball manager in a high school ath- 
letic program? 

At the: start it seems appropriate to 
say that ‘his duties are varied and 
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numerous to say the least. There are 
some personal qualifications which a 
baseball manager must possess to jus- 
tify his position in this valuable post. 
First of all, he must be responsible, co- 
operative, and prompt; secondly, he 
must give real service to the fullest 
extent of his capacity; and finally, the 
efficient baseball manager is responsi- 
ble for listing all of his duties and 
learning these duties to better insure 
his worth to himself, his coach, his 
team, and his school. 

Now, let us consider some of the 
specific duties of the baseball man- 
ager. From our experience and base- 
ball associations we have found that 





ERRY DAMREN had his school- 

ing at Duke interrupted by the 
war during which he spent three 
years in the ETO. He was a pris- 
oner of war for seven months. Dam- 
ren re-entered Duke in 1946 and 
played baseball for three years 
under Jack Coombs. At present he 
is serving his fourth year as ath- 
letic director, basketball, and base- 
ball coach at West Lebanon. 











these duties may be broken down as 
pre-game duties, home game ‘duties, 
and duties carried on for games play- 
ed away from the school. We will list 
the baseball manager's duties in one 
main group. The specific mechanical 
duties for a baseball manager are as 
follows: 

1. He should assist the coach in a 
pre-season inventory and order needed 
equipment through the athletic di- 
rector’s office. 

2. Compile a list of the names and 
squad numbers, addresses, class sched- 
ules, etc. 

3. Record daily the attendance of 
team candidates and members. 

4. Keep equipment clean and in 
working order. 

5. Issue out and check in equip. 
ment accurately and in a businesslike 
manner. 

6. Compile a check list of equip- 
ment needed for practice and games 
and refer to it constantly as a guide. 

7. Be alert to safeguard all equip- 
ment during practice and games. 

8. Check the weight of team mem- 
bers before and after practice. 








9. Purchase a scrapbook and save 
all clippings to form a complete rec- 
ord of the season. 

10. If he handles money, the base. 
ball manager should keep a receipt 
book and obtain a signature for al! 
money spent. ; 

11. Divide the work of the assistants 
and try to avoid overloading any on« 
individual. 


12. Assist in officiating practic 
games. 
13. Keep score during practice 


games and regular games if the coach 
so desires. 

14. Make sure that the bases ar 
in good order and in their prope 
place before practice begins. 

15. Maintain a supply of practice 
balls and bats. 

16. Assign an assistant manager to 
each foul line to retrieve foul balls. 

17. The baseball manager should 
greet all visiting teams and officials 
in a courteous manner and assist them 
in any way possible. 

18. Make sure that the diamond is 
dragged and in good playing condi. 
tion. 

19. Rake the batter’s box and the 
pitcher’s box periodically so that holes 
do not appear. 

20. Line the field as specified in the 
official rule book. 

21. Have the scoreboard ready and 
an assistant present to operate it. 

22. Oversee the arrangement of 
team benches. 

23. Designate assistants to safeguard 
equipment around the team benches. 

24. Designate an assistant to the 
visiting team and the umpire. 

25. Provide the umpire with an am- 
ple supply of new baseballs. 

26. Provide-a whisk broom to be 
used in caring for home plate. 

27. Provide the umpire with a 
mask, chest protector, shin guards, and 
indicators unless he provides his own. 

28. Provide good drinking water 
for both teams. 








NOBODY CAN BEAT 
OUR PRICES! 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jana vicmaellll lacs 


61 EAST 11th STREET, NEW YORK 3. N.Y. + GRomercy 7-5790 


Dept. “AJ” 
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29. Designate an assistant manager 
to tend to the bases, bats, balls, etc., 
after the game. 

30. At the close of the season sug- 
gest to the incoming manager, the ath- 
letic director, and coaches any possible 
improvements. 

31. Check all equipment at the end 
of the season for breakage or needed 
repairs. 

32. Have all equipment cleaned 
and supervise the packing of it at the 
season’s conclusion. 

33. Submit an inventory of all base- 
ball equipment to the proper authori- 
ty at the end of the season. 

In addition to this extensive list it 
is recommended that these necessary 
items also be at hand: 

1. A well-stocked first aid kit. 

2. A good supply of rosin. 

3. A score book and an official rules 
book. 

This imposing list of duties gives 
one an idea of the amount of work 
which confronts a baseball manager. 
Needless to say, one man could not 
possibly do the job alone, and so most 
schools have a managerial system 
which includes one member from each 
of the four high school classes within 
the institution. The managerial sys- 
tem and the duties performed by these 
managers will vary from school to 


school and will be influenced by con- 
ditions in the community. In some 
schools, managers may have to act as 
trainers, custodians or property man- 
agers, and even publicity agents, but 
it is not advisable to place these func- 
tions under the jurisdiction of high 
school students. A manager who can 
insure a smooth functioning baseball 
program by delegating responsibility 
to his assistants has done his job in a 
creditable fashion. The manager 
should assist the coach at all times 
and help prevent the loss of equip- 
ment and time. 

The baseball manager who has done 
his job well and in a businesslike man- 
ner may expect to derive many val- 
uable carry-over benefits which will 
be of lifetime worth. Some of these 
desirable qualities and outcomes are 
as follows: 

1. Development of leadership qual- 
ities in student affairs and life. 

2. The development of initiative 
and executive ability. 

3. Learning the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. 

4. Foresight in planning for effi- 
cient administration and organization. 

5. The satisfaction. of rendering un- 
selfish service. 

6. Giving and receiving co-opera- 
tion in dealing with men. 


The student baseball manager 
should receive a letter award or an 
emblem of the school as a reward or 
tribute to his devotion to duty and 
for a job well done. 

It might be well to add that no 
specific list of baseball managerial 
duties will hold true for all managers 
in all localities under all circum. 
stances, but the duties we have listed 
might well be universal for all base- 
ball managers. The baseball man- 
ager who attends to his tasks in a 
responsible manner, who delegates 
authority and responsibility wisely, 
and who may be counted upon to 
carry out his duties for the good of 
the school’s athletic program is a very 
valuable asset to any school program 
of athletics. 

The baseball manager should be a 
cheerful, hard working, and responsi- 
ble person, and as such is instru- 
mental in the success of the team as 
much as any team member. In short, 
the good baseball manager is the an- 
swer to many a coach’s prayers, and 
the worth of a good manager can 
never be overemphasized. The train- 
ing of an individual to carry out these 
tasks is a responsibility, but with a 
solid foundation the coach’s dividends 
will be many, satisfying, and well 
worth the time spent. 
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® No other racket will stand up game 
after game like Cortland’s new 
KOVACS Championship Model. This 
rugged racket has one of the huskiest 
frames made — thanks to Radio-Fre- 
quency Bonding! 

All.glue joints in the KOVACS Cham- 
pionship Model—like those in all Cort- 
land Rackets—are cured electronically 
in a matter of seconds. This eliminates 
internal stresses or strains that might 
cause frame fracture or glue joint open- 
ings when the racket is strung at high 
tension. 


Outfit your players with Cortlarid’s 
KOVACS Championship Model—it’s a 
livelier, longer-playing racket that takes 
tight restringing and is less likely to 
warp. See it at your sporting goods 
dealer’s where you'll find other fine 
R-F Bonded Rackets on display. 
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CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION 
CORTLAND LINE CO., INC., CORTLAND, N.Y. 


MEET FRANK KOVACS 


Former National Professional 
Singles Champion and In- 


ternational Professional 
Champion, now on the Cort- 
land Racket Division Ad- 
visory Staff. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN THE LINE OF HURDLES 
THE HOLMES FOLDING HURDLE 


AT LONG LAST—~a hurdle—steel, cold-drawn—that “FOLDS” instantly into a flat parcel. Designed and developed through four years of 
testing by a coach who has spent an entire lifetime in this field—desi gned to do away with what everyone who has to handle hurdles calls 
“HURDLE TROUBLES”’—troubles in HANDLING, CARRYING, TRANSPORTING, STORING, TUCKING ASIDE, REPAIRING, etc., etc. 


>——> i THAT-—IN 5 SECONDS—THIS! <—< 
A flick of the hand, and in snap those aggravating, shin-bust- 
ing, space-robbing, always-in-the-way “FEET” are absolutely 
out of the way. and PRESTO!—a streamlined pick-up package, 
as easy to handle, etc., as a folding chair. 

BASES LOCK “in” “out’“—and STAY LOCKED—can’t come loose. 
Sliding weights insure against RULE VIOLATION! Made in 
2 models—“COLLEGE,” and “HIGH SCHOOL.” High School 
model same as college, except weights do not have to lock, 
as they do not have 4 hurdle-heights to “COVER.” It has the 
42” height, however, as well as the 39”. 

NO HIDDEN SPRINGS! NO BUTTONS! NO CHAINS! 
GOODBYE TO HURDLE BLUES! 


ABSOLUTELY NEW FEATURES OF THE HOLMES HURDLE: 
1. IT FOLDS—a flick of the hand, a flat parcel—a SPACE—TIME—TEMPER SAVER! 
2. IT’S MADE OF STEEL, COLD-DRAWN—Rugged!—MADE TO TAKE ABUSE! 
3. IT HAS ONE-HAND, FINGER-TIP HEIGHT CONTROLS—simple, instant, positive! 
4. IT IS “LEGAL”—Meets EVERY rule for a MINIMUM 8-POUND OVERTURN RE- 
SISTANCE AT ALL HEIGHTS. WEIGHTS SLIDE, LOCK FOR EVERY HEIGHT 
30”, 36”, 39”, 42”. IT’S OFFICIAL! 
“| have just made overturn resistance tests on the new Holmes hurdle. It offers approximately 8-pounds, 3 oz. resistance at all heights. 
The method of testing was that specified by the IAAF, AAU, etc.—a gentle pull from the middle of the top of the crossbar, not a force blow, 
etc. Any records made over this hurdle will not be questioned by the AAU.”—Dr. lL. W. Olds, Nat‘l. Chairman AAU TRACK-FIELD COMMITTEE 
The 8-pound overturn pull resistance is also DEMANDED in the rules of the NCAA, NAT’L. HIGH SCHOOL FED., etc. 
SCHOOL PRICE—COLLEGE MODEL—$25.00—HIGH SCHOOL—$22.00—f.o.b. Detroit 


ORDER DIRECT—We have no dealers. 


DAVID L. HOLMES, Ath. Dept., Wayne Univ., DETROIT, MICH. 


SEND FOR THIS SPORTS FILM GUIDE, TODAY! 


Contains a full listing of more 
than 1000 16mm motion pic- 
tures and slidcfilms on athletic, 
physical education and recrea- 
tional subjects. 
























More than 45 different sports and recre- 
ational subjects are covered. 





Each film listing shows the title 
of the film, its running time, its 
source, its cost for rental or 
purchase and a brief descrip- 
tion of the contents. 





This comprehensive, up-to-date 
film guide is a “must” for all 
who use sports films for instruc- 
tion or entertainment. Send for 
your copy today! 








THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Send me a copy of “Sports Film Guide.” I enclose herewith a check for one 
dollar. 


ADDRESG.......... 





Guide is 84% x 11 inches, 
44 pages. Price $1.00 
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Pre-Game Psychology 


(Continued from page 13) 


approach to the establishment of a 
positive or winning mental-set. The 
methods employed will vary with the 
coach’s personality, experience, and 
knowledge; the different personalities 
of the team members, their knowledge 
and experience; also, the conditions 
which encompass the particular local 
situation. 

The alert coach will know what the 
conditions are surrounding his_par- 
ticular situation and will use all the 
facts and arguments to create the de- 
sired mental-set in his team members. 
[here are many good arguments in 
every situation which may be em- 
ployed in preparing a team mentally 
for a contest. It is the coach’s duty to 
ferret out such arguments and present 
them forcefully to the team members. 

7. All boys have an emotional satur- 
ation point and when this point is 
reached their performance will suffer. 
The less competitive boys will reach 
this point when the emotional stress 
is not relatively severe, while the more 


competitive players may not reach 


such a point until the most crucial 
games are played. Boys who are high- 
ly competitive may weather the entire 
season including the crucial play-offs 
with no sign of having reached a point 
of emotional saturation. However, 
the alert coach becomes increasingly 
concerned regarding team and indivi- 
dual mental condition as the season 
progresses and the pressure mounts. 
He is.cognizant of the fact that a team 
which is not prepared emotionally for 
a'contest spells almost certain defeat; 
therefore, he becomes more solicitous 
of every boy’s state of mind as the sea- 
son grows in intensity. 

When the season is in full swing 
the coach’s ability to sell victory and 
instill confidence in his men is most 
vital. He accomplishes this through 
his personality and attitude — what he 
says, what he does, personal chats with 
key players, talks to the team as a 
whole, and any other legitimate mean- 
which may be dictated by the situa- 
tion. At this point the crucial factor 
is for the coach to feel within himself 


that he has sold the team members as 
a whole and individually on victory; 
if the coach does not believe he can 
win, such an attitude is almost certain 
to be transmitted agi e play- 
ers. All thous and@ all efforts must 
be directed toward victory until the 
team’s rfiental-set is a positive one — 
a winning one, and no vestige of de- 
featism remains in the minds of the 
players. A team entering a contest 
with this attitude can be defeated 
only by a team whose will to win ‘is 
even greater, or a team whose physi- 
cal abilities and mechanics are far 
superior. 

_A team whose mental-sét is not as 
firmly established for victory as your 
team’s, even though its ability is some- 


‘what greater, ‘will not defeat youl! 


Such teams with superior mental con- 
ditioning are the ones that provide 
the upsets; these are the underdogs 
who win against great physical odds; 
these are the teams whose mental-set 
allows no room for defeatism; these 
are the teams whose coach has applied 
every trick of psychology and mental 
conditioning to the point where each 
individual team member and the team 
as a whole has so firmly established 
the “mental-set for victory” that no- 
thing short of victory will be accepted 
by them! This is your job, coach, 
and no one can do it for you. 











Coaches Approve 
Runners Enthudse 


ARNETT 
STARTING 
BLOCKS 


Better starts ° 





Better performance ° 


starters in 3 to 9 seconds. 
@ Calibrated for remembered individual adjust- 





@ Adjustable to right or left-footed, tall or short © Is built for standardization, now used by hun- 
dreds of schools one for each lane. 
@ Runners using Arnett Blocks now hold six world 


ments. records. 
© Cewwects tunibling ond “ op” denters @ Six Olympic Records were tied or broken using 
bob ‘ Arnett Blocks. 
@ Made of aluminum alloy—fully guaranteed. @ Replaceable foot-facings $1.00 ea. T nails 75c ea. 


TRULY THE CHAMPIONS BLOCK 


Let’s all Buy and Furnish one Arnett Block for each lane on our Track—and 
quit carrying blocks from School to School, Town to Town, or Nation to Nation. 


School Price $18.00 each F.0.B. Inglewood ae 
Sold Direct to Schools 


RICHARD W. ARNETT 


on the market.” 


L. T. Johnson, Track Coach, University of Illinois. 


P. O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 


Less delay for all types of runners 


. without hesitation | can say you have the finest blocks 
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HUSSEY 


PORTABLE 
GRANDSTAND 


fai 





Easy and Quick To 


Erect and Take Down 


This new Hussey Model 8 Grand- 
stand gives you all the advan- 
tages and comfort of modern 
grandstand construction, yet in- 
corporates the exclusive patented 
features that have made Hussey 
portable seating the leader in 
the field. 

Hussey stands meet every safety 
requirement, last indefinitely, can 
be erected or taken down faster 
and easier and stored in a 
smaller space than any other 
stand on the market. No skilled 
help is needed. The same stand 
can be used indoors and out, is 
available in sections and tiers 
to meet your needs, and is low in 
cost. Hussey Portables will solve 
your seating problems. 





Hussey Installation at Pettengill ~~ 
Auburn, Me., and Univ. of N.H., Durham, 


FREE CATALOGS ON REQUEST 
WRITE TODAY 


at 7 
Ironworkers pussey) Since 1835 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
534 Railroad Ave., N. Berwick, Maine 
Also manufacturers of—Diving 


Boards, Floats, 
Piers, Water Sports Equipment, Flag Poles, 
Fire Escapes and Miscellaneous Iron. 


















Coaching Schools 


(Continued from page 20) 


made by high school coaches to im- 
prove coaching schools in the future: 
1. More demonstrations by the speak- 
ers. 2. More time devoted to various 
phases of fundamentals with detailed 
explanations. 3. Round table discus- 
sions. 4. More high school coaches 
on the program. 5. More drills that 
could be used in practice. 6. Question 


and answer period with the speakers 
The things wanted most at coach 
ing schools are: Time—August. Place 
—college campus. Length of time for 
school—three to five days. Subjects- 
football, basketball, and athletic in 
juries. Speakers—college coach, plus 
high school coach. Improvement- 
mimeographing of notes. 


Promotion of Track and Field 


(Continued from page 34) 


there is need to start certain squads 
early . . . Squad captains take great 
responsibility for they assist in much 
of the coaching and supervise the 
workouts of their squads. The head 
coach must, therefore, give them spe- 
cial and careful instruction as to both 
form and methods. In some ways, 
their captaincy handicaps their prac- 
tice work, but what they learn from 
helping others, from reading and 
thinking about their events, and from 
special contact with the coach more 
than compensates for this. . . 

“We take every opportunity to sub- 
stitute team spirit and loyalty for the 
“every man for himself’ attitude 
which often characterizes track ath- 
letics.”” 

9) Use track and field films show- 
ing techniques. In general, these are 
inadequate. However, in addition to 
those listed in Part I, the following 
are worthwhile: Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois,— 
4 reels with sound, $2.50 rental per 
reel. United Films, Inc., 445 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., — Il 
reels with sound, $3.00 per reel. 

10) Cut the squad. To do so makes 
participation in track a privilege and 
an honor. However, individuals 
should be dropped only when they 
fail to practice regularly, when they 
fail to make reasonable efforts toward 
improvement, or when it is clearly 
evident, without question, that the 
boy is wasting his time and would be 
gaining greater benefits in some other 
sports activity. 

11) Emphasize fundamentals of 
form only. Very few athletes will 
profit from a multiplication of the 
details of proper form. The athlete 
should respect the coach’s knowledge 
but not be bored by it. If a coach 
can lead an athlete to. discover for 
himself a new insight or new emphasis 
in form, he has accomplished more 
than he could through a hundred 


talks or comments. 

12) Take the squad to big-time 
meets or track clinics. Not only will 
such meets serve as rewards for regu- 
lar attendance or unusual efforts, but 
will also act as incentives and be a 
means of gaining insight toward bet- 
ter performance. 

13) Once trials begin, see that no 
one boy is consistently losing within 
a given group. Try different dis- 
tances and run handicaps so that no 
one becomes too discouraged. There 
need be little concern about overcon- 
fidence brought about through too 
much winning, but loss of faith in 
oneself through failure is a constant 
worry. 

14) Use a system of awarding letters 
which considers second and third place 
performances. Letters should be con- 
sidered a high honor but they should 
not be shut off from the boy who 
works hard but never wins. The total 
points for the season are often used 
as a basis for awarding letters. 

15) Use informal and encouraging 
nicknames. Many successful coaches 
consider the use of ‘such terms as 
“Champ”, “Speed”, “Biggy” or 
“Foughy” to be an important means 
in establishing good morale within the 
squad as well as between the coach 
and his boys. 

16) Trophies should be publicized. 
The fact that the coach has become 
accustomed to the winning of trophies 
by his teams should not lessen his 
exuberance about those won by the 
present team. Present such trophies 
at the first school assembly along with 
the boys who won them, or display 
them in a downtown store window. 

17) Make important meets attrac- 
tive to spectators. To compete before 
a well-filled stadium is one of the 
great thrills of sport; to do so before 
empty stands will soon deflate both 
the contestants and the sport as a 
whole. Special and even extreme 
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measures may be necessary to get 
things started but in every section of 
the country there are continuing ex- 
amples which demonstrate that it can 
be done. 

18) Organize practice so that no 
time is wasted in waiting for assign- 
ments or coaching and yet see that 
each man gets some individual atten- 
tion from the coach. Careful plan- 
ning and intelligent organization are 
required. Too much efficiency will 
lose the indivdual; too much emphasis 
upon individual coaching may lose 
the group. 

19) Utilize every means for getting 
in more practice. ‘There should be no 
concern about too much practice or 
about overwork. Stories are common 
of boys attending consolidated schools 
who jump off the bus when it is sev- 
eral miles from school and run the 
rest of the way in. Jumping standards 
and shot put circles in the backyard 
at home often prove helpful. Just 
last June Parry O’Brien’s father told 
us of how the now Olympic shot put 
champion arrived from an _ out-of- 
town meet after midnight, turned on 
the backyard lights, and went to work 
on some detail of form which he had 
picked up that day. Remember, how- 
ever, that only correct practice makes 
perfect. 

20) Organize a track club. Such a 
club may take several forms and prove 
valuable in each case. Some coaches 
prefer an exclusive organization, com- 
posed only of lettermen. It is then a 
distinct honor to be a member and 
becomes one more incentive to good 
performance. At the University of 
Pennsylvania, numbers are considered 
more important. Any interested un- 
dergraduate can become a member 
simply by paying small dues. This 
club is partially social, having three 
or four fine outdoor parties each year; 
but more important, it assumes full 
responsibility for the promotion and 
organization of six track meets each 
year. Five of these are intramural; 
the sixth is a large secondary school 
meet involving over 500 schoolboys. 
Special awards are made to club mem- 
bers for outstanding service to track 
athletics. Such a club is invaluable. 

Space does not permit a summary 
of the material in this two-part article 
but one may conclude that track ath- 
letics is a sport of innumerable angles 
and details. The most successful coach 
is not likely to be the one who sim- 
ply knows a great deal about tech- 
niques and coaching methods, but 
rather one who has the enthusiasm, 
energy, and patience to make promo- 
tion and organization his primary 
work along the lines suggested here. 
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Problems of the Track Coach 


(Continued from page 15) 


mette University Relays. The spon- 
taneous response of this group has 
convinced us that track needs only 
slight encouragement to leap into a 
highly prominent position. The time- 
consuming task of corresponding with 
and assembling these officials each 
week of the season is an obligation 
not encountered in other sports. 

When we implied that the track 
coach must be more of a promoter 
than his fellow coaches, we were 
aware of the dissimilarity of the 
sports. Usually the football player 
looks like a football player and the 
coach can walk through the halls and 
pick out the brawny physiques that 
will form a strong team. Likewise, 
almost every youngster has been ex- 
posed to basketball and has been 
throwing the ball at a hoop in some 
vacant lot for a long time before the 
coach calls his squad. Track is quite 
the contrary. Many, many boys are 
track men of great potential and do 
not know it themselves. The finest 
distance runner may be a frail look- 
ing youngster who has never partici- 
pated in contact sports. Perhaps an 
awkward lad who has never exper- 
ienced success in ball-handling games 
may have great strength for the shot 
or discus, and the sprinter, hurdler 
or broad jumper may be a youngster 
who has been overlooked in team com- 
petition. Therefore, the coach has a 
problem of selling the sport to the 
boys in his school and community, at 
least to the degree of getting them to 
give it an initial try. 

This early season promotion among 
the student body may be accomplish- 
ed with a track assembly period dur- 
ing which movies may be shown and 
the highlights of the sport can be em- 
phasized. A conspicuously placed all- 
time record board and a similarly lo- 
cated bulletin board that is kept red 
hot with daily track propaganda will 
prove helpful. The gymnasium class- 
es can be carefully scrutinized for 
prospective talent. Last but not least, 
the school and local papers will be 
willing to use copy made available by 
the track coach if their friendship is 
courted. As in all other sports, a 
good promotional medium is to take 
movies and individual pictures of all 
candidates early in the season, and 
use these movies when the occasion 
presents itself for their inspiration 
value. 

When it comes to the actual coach- 
ing of the team, the track coach finds 
other dissimilarities in his job. Al- 


most every football squad wll have 
at least two men assigned to the sport, 
and the basketball program will us- 
ually have a varsity and a reserve 
coach. Usually the track coach will 
find himself very much alone with 
twice the number of boys found on 
other teams. Not only will he be fac 
ed with the problem of organizing 
his time to meet the needs of som 
40 to 150 boys, but he will also en 
counter the problem of giving intelli 
gent, helpful answers to his candidates 
in a dozen different events. 

The new coach will find many oc 
casions where he will not know all of 
the answers. On these occasions it is 
the best policy to be honest with the 
boy and not try to bluff through a 
bad situation. We believe it is per 
fectly all right. for a coach to admit 
that he is lacking in some detail of 
knowledge, but he should explain to 
the boy that a solution to the problem 
can be worked out. The library will 
help, or a letter to any more expe! 
ienced coach will usually bring a 
prompt answer. 

At this point we would like to 
touch on a matter of philosophy and 
psychology in regard to coaching 
There are many ways to do a good 
job. A football has been punted 50 
yards with varying techniques, and 
the one-hand push shot in basketball, 
so frowned upon 20 years ago, is a 
universal weapon throughout the 
country today. As in science, the 
coach should maintain an open mind 
on athletic techniques and perhaps do 
a little experimenting and research on 
his own. We would advise the young 
athlete to read everything he can find 
on the track event in which he is in 
terested, talk with anyone who has 
had experience in a similar event, lis 
ten respectively to the suggestions of 
his coach, and during the practice ses 
sions experiment with any new ideas 
that come to him. Then when the 
time for competition arrives he should 
have come to a decision as to the best 
form to be used in his individual case. 
All other ideas should be discounted 
and he should approach the day of 
competition with poise and confi- 
dence in the form that he and his 
coach have selected. In many cases, 
the “best form is winning form,” and 
many good athletes have been handi 
capped because they were over-coach 
ed to the point where they were not 
relaxed or natural. 

As a final point of difference en- 
countered by track coaches, the prob- 
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lem of developing individual and 
squad morale for the day of the meet 
has specific variations. It is true that 
all coaches work with the individual 
emotions of the boy as well as with 
team spirit. But in golf, tennis, box- 
ing, and wrestling, the performer en- 
counters a particular emotional chal- 
lenge because he cannot receive com- 
fort from the near proximity of team 
members as in football and _basket- 
ball. He must stand alone at the 
starting line or on the jumping run- 
way and succeed or fail by the power 
and cunning of his own body. The 
successful track coach is the one who, 
over a long period of time, has given 
the boy a sense of poise which will en- 
able him to maintain relaxation 
throughout the interval of competi- 
tion, plus great confidence in the 
soundness of the strategy to be em- 
ployed. _We like this definition: 
“Courage is a product of repeated 
success — cowardice comes as a result 
of many failures.” An analysis of this 
statement will guide the young coach 
in his daily practice program so that 
the insecure young track man may be 
protected from early season defeats at 
the hands of more talented teammates 
and in this mannet be gradually 
brought along to the day when he has 
the moral stamina to battle against 
strong odds. 

We do not want to close this ar- 
ticle without stressing the fact that 
the track coach in his many moments 
of individual contact with the boy 
has the unique privilege of being a 
counselor in many of life’s problems 
as well as the instructor in track and 
field techniques. 


Super-Foods 


(Continued from page 14) 


foods in actual competitions? 

Research conducted very recently 
at Elkridge, Maryland, High School, 
under the direction of the University 
of Maryland, seems to shed a consid- 
erable amount of light on this prob- 
lem. An investigation called, “The 
Relative Effects of Certain Blood Alk- 
alinizers and Blood Sugar Upon Com- 
petitive Endurance Performance,” was 
conducted in such a way that it was 
actually possible to see which pro- 
duced the best results in very stren- 
uous competition: (1) a blood alkalin- 
izer, (2) glucose (blood sugar), (3) a 
combination of an alkalinizer and glu- 
cose (phosphated sugar), and (4) a 
placebo (i.e., a control substance of 
no nutrient value). 

The circumstances of this investi- 
gation were remarkable in several 
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ways. In the first place, for obvious 
reasons coaches are generally unwill- 
ing to subject their athletes to experi- 
mental study during the course of a 
competitive season. In this particu 
lar instance, however, the coach of a 
team of state champion cross country 
runners at Elkridge, Maryland, High 
School, Mr. David Black, a doctoral! 
candidate in Maryland University’s 
College of Physical Education, was 
anxious to co-operate in the study. 
The word “anxious” is stressed be 
cause the attitude demonstrated by 
Black seems to suggest a trend among 
thoughtful coaches. More and mor: 
coaches are coming to realize that 
scientific investigation has something 
to offer in the way of better coaching 
and conditioning techniques. Black 
knew enough about the experimental! 
substances to realize that they were 
essentially foods and that they could 
not be harmful to his athletes — in 
fact, he was aware that they might 


| actually improve his boys’ perform- 


ance. He wanted to know the facts 
but realized that there was only one 
way to accomplish this: that of exper- 
imental research. It is also notewor- 
thy that Black’s school administrator 
immediately appreciated the construc 
tive intent of the research and co-op- 
erated in a way that made the study 
possible. 

The subjects of the study were form 
er state champion cross country run- 
ners, who, it later developed, were 
also champions in the 1951-52 season. 
It was extremely important that ath- 
letes such as runners or swimmers be 
obtained for this type of research be- 
cause of the fact that only in such 
sports could a study of this kind be 
set up. The experimental situation 
demanded subjects who would per- 
form against a constant opposition 
and for a constant distance. In the 
present research the runners had a 
relatively constant air resistance to 
overcome, and they always ran the 
same mile and one-half course. Ob- 
viously, such sports as football, wrest- 
ling or basketball would not have 
been satisfactory for this study because 
the difficulty, or output of effort re- 
quired, would vary from game to 
game. In this study, resistance and 
distance were constant and the criter- 
ion was a stop watch. 

The experimental super-foods were 
given to the athletes at about the same 
time prior to competition that is cus- 
tomary—that is, about four hours. In 
this time spacing, this research depart- 
ed from Dennig’s prescription in that 
the German recommended beginning 
alkalinizing one to two days prior to 
testing and continuing with meals 
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until about four hours prior to ac- 
tion; however, the main intent of the 
present research was to test the effec- 
tiveness of customary practice in this 
country. Since more extensive alkali- 
nizing was not practicable, we must 
stress the importance of exploring the 
value of considerably earlier alkali- 
nizing in future research studies. 
Moreover, Professor Granville B. 
Johnson of the University of Denver 
has reported excellent results by al- 
kalinizing (ordinary baking soda) 
when athletes are fatigued after one 
contest but must compete in a second 
within a few hours. This possibility 
was not explored in the research re- 
ported here. 


Experimental Design and Statistical 
Analysis. A rather complicated ex- 
perimental design was worked out, 
such that when appropriate statistical 
treatment (analysis of variance) was 
applied, the results virtually ruled out 
the possibility that the findings were 
due to chance. 

The-eleven runners of the champ- 
ion team were divided into four 
groups, three of which contained 
three men, the fourth contained two. 
Four hours before each of the season’s 
first four varsity contests, each group 
took a different super-food; in other 
words, a round robin procedure was 
followed in which each small group 
ate a different experimental food (in 
exactly the prescribed quantity) before 
each of the first four contests of the 
season. Then, as a double check, 
this procedure was repeated for the 
second four contests — which means 
that during the season, every man ran 
twice after having taken each of the 
experimental substances (all of which 
were flavored to taste the same). 

Let us stress at this point that at 
no time did the athletes know the 
nature of the research or what they 
were taking; psychological predis- 
position to superior or inferior per- 
formance may be ruled out as a de- 
terming factor. It is natural to sup- 
pose, however, that the runners 
deemed it highly unlikely that their 
coach would administer harmful or 
negatively prejudicial substances to 
them before official races. 

Results of the Study. Analysis of 
the data of the study revealed that it 
made no difference whether the ath- 
letes took the alkalinizers, the sugar, 
the combination (phosphated sugar) 
or nothing at all (the placebo). The 
times of the runners improved in the 
second four runs as compared with 
the first four, but this improvement 
was undoubtedly related to practice 
effects and not to the super-foods tak- 
en. 
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IN EQUIPMENT For further information 

NEW ITEMS AND IDEAS see Service Coupon 
HOWN at the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation Convention for the first time was the new 
Wilson WR football with the amazing new “Grip- 
tite” Process. As demonstrated under running water, 
the “Grip-Tite” Process assures the maximum in 
feel and gripping tenacity in every kind of weather. 
“Grip-Tite” is a part of the original tanning process 
developed right into the ball. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 47, III. 


NE of the three new supporters being introduced 

by the Bike Web Company for 1953 is this Num- 
ber 60 Bike Knee Brace. Where efficient protection 
and support of an injured knee are required, these 
leather-covered, padded, steel braces will give the 
necessary strength and rigidity to protect the knee 
from additional injury or abuse. The brace is 13” 
long, is strongly knitted with seamless construction, 
and comes in small, medium, and large sizes. Bike 
Web Mfg. Co., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


ACKED into this handy 27-page booklet are truly 

“101 Hints on Better Floor Care.” All of the 
various flooring materials such as wood, linoleum, 
cork, concrete, asphalt, rubber, marble, terrazzo, tile, 
slate, and magnesite are discussed as to their com- 
position, method of cleaning, type of cleaner to use, 
and type of finishing agent. In each instance special 
cautions are emphasized. Special attention is given 
to the problem of wood floors, with emphasis on the 
advisability of, and reasons for, sealing a wood floor. 
Included among the hints are suggestions for daily 
maintenance of floors. Free from Huntington Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind., or use the Service 
Coupon. 


101 HINTS 


LOOR tennis is the newest indoor game. It is 

played with standard table tennis balls, while 
the racquets are slightly larger and longer than table 
tennis recquets. A net two feet high is required and 
the court area is 8 by 16 feet, with an additional 6 
feet on either end of the baseline in order to retrieve 
hard hit balls. Rules and information from United 
States Floor Tennis Assn., 1724 Sherman Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


| OW, at last, there are football numerals with | 


two-way stretch. Made of knit material and 
sewed on, new Neva-Tare numerals “give” with the 
jersey, relieve all strain, insure a better fit, and 
lengthen jersey life. What’s more, they’re easier to 
keep clean. Available in 8” and 10” sizes only, Neva- 
Tare numerals are available only on football jer- 
seys made by The General Athletic Products Co., 
Greenville, Ohio and are sewed on only by The 
Neff Athletic Lettering Co., Greenville, Ohio. 








It should be borne in mind that 
the runners were in excellent physi- 
cal condition, that they ran under 
actual varsity competition circum- 
stances, that they were highly moti- 
vated to compete against the clock as 
well as their opponents, and that they 
had the advantage of a well-balanced, 
natural diet. 


Conclusion. The evidence of this 
and related studies seems to indicate 
that young men in excellent physical 
condition who have the benetits of a 
well-balanced diet are provided by 
nature with whatever emergency fue! 
and physiological balances are needed 
for competitive endurance perform- 
ance. As ordinarily used, the blood al- 
kalinizers (including citrus fruit juic- 
es) and sugar (including candy and or- 
dinary table sugar) are very likely 
neither beneficial! nor detrimental in 
meeting the bodily demands for par- 
ticipation in our athletic sports events. 
If an athlete thinks that a certain 
easily digested food — such as an 
orange, some honey, or a little candy 
— helps him, it may be well to per 
mit its use, provided it is not eaten 
too soon before competition. These 
substances will almost certainly do no 
harm and may help to keep a com- 
petitor in a happy frame of mind. 
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Football Fields 


(Continued from page 16) 


plementing the chance for injury through any of 
the conditions enumerated. 

“It is acknowledged that football fields require 
a large area but they must be made as safe as pos- 
sible. It is our opinion that in all too many cases 
unsafe conditions are tolerated and left as they 
have been for several years with no attempt to im- 
prove them. A definite determination and desire 
to provide the best field possible, we are certain, 
would cause the elimination of most of the field 
hazards. 

“Athletic directors and football coaches who are 
meticulous regarding the appearance of their play- 
ers and in the manner in which they execute their 
assignments, often fail to provide the proper field 


upon which to play the game they so carefully | 


teach. It is not uncommon to see a football field 
improperly marked. All football fields should have 
the five yard lines designated as well as the coach- 
ing boxes. Fields should be marked and lines pro- 
vided as specified in the field diagram which is part 
of the official rules. 

“Many football fields are not properly attended 
during the summer and fall months. These fields 
suffer principally from a lack of moisture. It is 
necessary that a field be properly watered if it is to 
have the kind of turf required for safe football play. 
Actual records prove that a turfless football field, 
especially one that has a hard dry surface, causes 
more injuries of greater severity than a football 
field properly sodded. We believe that the lack of 
proper care for the football field is expensive to the 
school in manpower. 

“These hard dry fields are generally turfless 
which increases the wear on the equipment. Equip- 
ment used on sodless fields does not and cannot 
give the service it could on a field properly pre- 
pared for football. ‘This causes unnecessary ex- 
penditures for football equipment and increases 
the cost of maintaining the program in dollars and 
cents. 

“This is the time of year to resolve your school 
will have a proper football field for next fall. See 
to it that the hazards on and surrounding the field 


} Sand Knitting Mills, 52, 
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are removed. Make certain that the field will be 


properly sodded. And finally be sure it is marked 
as the official rules prescribe. A football field in 
proper condition for play next year will prove 
economical from the standpoint of player avail- 
ability, from the standpoint of equipment upkeep, 
from the standpoint of player enjoyment, from the 
standpoint of more efficient officiating, and from 
the standpoint of spectator appreciation. Review 


steps to make the improvements needed.” 


the condition of your field now and take positive ) 
} Ocean Pool Supply Co., 27, 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. * 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 40, 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, 


See advertisement 
(C) Free new 1952-53 catalog 
C)] Catalog 


SHOES 


Beacon Falls Rubber Footwear, [] Information “Top Notch” basketball 
17, shoes 

Converse Rubber Co., 24, [] Information “All Star” basketball shoes 

Riddell, Inc., John T., 21, (] Information Riddell athletic shoes and 
Safety Suspension Helmets 

[] Information U. S. Royal Tread “Pro” 
Keds 


U. S. Rubber Co., 39, 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


Champion Knitwear Co., 33, Free new 1953 catalog 
“Neva-Tare” numerals 
Information warm-up jackets, plast-o- 
ply jackets, and reducing shirts 
Free baseball catalog 
(] Free 1953 football clothing catalog 


Co., 51, 
Hodgman Rubber Co., 43, 


O 

General Athletic Products (] Information “General” jerseys and 
O 
O 


McAuliffe, Tim, 42, 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


[] Information “Bike” supporters 

[-] Information on a special refill package 
for first aid kits 

(] Free 36-page illustrated booklet. ““Ath- 
lete’s Foot—a Public Health Problem” 

[[] Information FAULTLESS supporters 

[-] Booklet on Niagara Massage for 
athletes 

(] Information “Glass Guard” eyeglass 
holder 


Bike Web Mfg. Co., 23, 
Cramers, 41, 


Dolge Co., C. B., 50, 


Johnson & Johnson, 28, 
Niagara Mfg. & Dis. Co., 3, 


Seron Mfg. Co., 54, 


GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 


() Information on spill-proof hurdles 
Co., 49, 

Arnett, Richard W., 47, 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., 30, 

Fair Play Mfg. Co., 34, 

Holmes, David L., 46, 

Hussey Mfg. Co., 48, 


([] Information Arnett starting blocks 
[] Information 


[] Information Fair Play scoreboards 

[] Information “Holmes” folding hurdle 

(] Free catalogs and plete informa- 
tion 

([] Free catalog and full information 

[] Free catalog 





Leavitt Bleacher Co., 38, 

Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
19, 

Naden & Sons, 42, 

National Sports Equipment , 
Co., 36, 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 4, 

Porter Corp., J. E., 5, 


[] Free catalog 
(] Circular No. 25D 


C] Free literature 
(] Information Porter basketball back- 


stops 
SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


Kiefer & Co., Adolph, 31, [] New catalog 
(C Catalog D 











BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 35, (] Free new Louisville Slugger Bat catalog 


RECONDITIONERS 


Ivory System, Cover 4, [1] Add name to “Observer” last 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 35, (] Free new Louisville Grand Slam Golf 
Catalog 


RUBBER BALLS 
Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, [] Information “Seamless 580” basketballs 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


(1) Free catalog “Trophies for Champions’ 
and “Baseball Floodlighting” 


‘ 


Crouse-Hinds Co., 37, 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment () Free catalog 


Co., Inc., 44, 


TURF PRODUCTS 


[) Information 
[-] Information 
C) Free catalog 
[] Information on the Aerifier 


Michigan Peat, Inc., 50, 

Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 51, 
Soilaire Industries, 49, 

West Point Products Corp., 53, 


RACKETS 


(1 Information “Kovacs” championship 
rackets 


Cortland Line Co., Inc., 45, 


FILMS 


Athletic Institute, The, 46, [] See listing under “Books” 


AWARDS & TROPHIES 


Harter, House of, 52, C) Information 
Noble & Co., Inc., F. H., 38, C] Free catalog “Trophies for Champions” 
Sports Awards Co., 54, C) Free catalog 

NEW ITEMS 


Bike Web Mfg. Co., 54, 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
54, 

U. S. Floor Tennis Assn., 54, 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 54, 


[] Information No. 60 Bike knee brace 

() Free booklet “101 Hints on Better 
Floor Care” 

(] Rules and Information 

(] Information “Grip-Tite’ Process 


BOOKS 


(Enclose money where required) 
Athletic Institute, The, 46, [] “Sports Film Guide,” $1.00 
Core, John T., 50, [] “Five Star” 100 cards and instructions 
at $4.00 per 100; 500 cards $3.50; and 
1,000 cards $3.25 


Cevpon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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SEAMLESS 580 
BASKETBALL 


Outwears Leading Competitive 
Balls Better than TWO to ONE 


Abrasion Tests Offer Proof of Performance 


SEAMLESS 
580 
Abrasion Loss: 1.58% 


BALL 


une 
Abrasion Loss: 3.33 % 








THE TEST—Cover patches were cut from the SEAMLESS 580 and 
three leading competitive balls. Patches were placed on the Taber 
Abraser revolving disc. All three cover patches were ground under 


THE FINDINGS —The following abrasion percent losses were 
recorded by analytical balance: Ball “A‘—3.33% (pictured above); 
Ball "B’—2.95%; Ball “C”—4.51%, SEAMLESS 580—1.58% (pictured 


abrasion wheel for a total of 2,007 revolutions. 


left, above). 


How to Save on Initial and Replacement Costs 


@ Lower Initial Costs —The Seam- 
less 580 basketball costs the same as 
one of the three competitive balls 
tested —45% less than the other two 
—yet its quality is superior. You see 
economy on your first invoice. Dol- 
lars stay in your pocket. You pay 
less for the best! 


®@ Save on Replacement Costs — 
“Saved roughly $325 during the last 
two seasons” . . . ““We’re using a 
580 basketball in its fifth year,’ say 
buyers. Here’s why: (1) KOLITE 
COVER — tougher than ordinary 


rubber, water-proof, scuff-proof. (2) 
100% NYLON WOUND CONSTRUC- 
TION — multiple layers give ball 
greater life. Will not tear! (3) BUTYL 
KANTLEEK BLADDER — practically 
eliminates need for reinflation. 


@ Get a More Playable Bali—This 
is the ball that was crushed to a 
thickness of 1-inch by 16,890 lbs. of 
pressure—without a rip, break or 
blowout . . . the ball that was sub- 
jected to the equivalent of 22 years 
of play in the U.S. Government 
Shaper Tester. This is the same ball 


praised by players, coaches, referees 
at the Yale-Springfield Game, New 
York-New Jersey All-Star Collegiate 
Game .. . the ball approved by the 
National Basketball Committee. 


@ How You Can Save Money—Place 
a trial order for the Seamless 580. 
Watch it stay new where other balls 
wear out—on the seams, at the end 
poles. Order today—see for yourself. 
Never before was such a fine ball 
offered AT ANY PRICE. 









SENSIBLE 
ECONOMY 









Every coach and athletic director in the land today is trying to 










stretch his sports budget, to provide a better athletic program with 


shrinking dollars. 





We at IVORY SYSTEM feel that we are helping, by providing 


the best reconditioning available anywhere. 


Scores of our competitors have failed, because they did not realize 
that second-rate work saves nothing in the long run, however low 


the price. 


For that reason, we have alw ays kept the name LVORY SYSTEM 
synonymous with superior workmanship, because anything less 


would be an injustice to our customers and to ourselves. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 
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